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Che Forest and Stream Platform Plank. 


“* The sale of game should be Sorbidden at all seasons.” 
—Forest AND STREAM, Feb. 3, 1894. 


THE TUNNY-FISHERS. . 


In rude saehes by the lone sea-shore 
Two ag yeti the sleep of toil. 
> was their and scant their ‘household- 


sicaes aan ht but hooks and nets and Seadnents coil: 

To one of these came visions of of stenngs spells 

He caught a fish—such fish 

Caught ever, bright with hie and glittering foil, 

A golden fish; and made high vows no more 

To sail the seas, but spend the troven gold; 

Then woke and wept to starve or be forsworn. 

To whom his fellow: “ Surely, being old, 

Thou drivellest. Vow and vision both are born 

Of air. Catch living fish or die” And cold 

Through eastern windows crept the ashy dawn. 
THEOCRITUS (B. C.'270), Lefroy’s Translation. 








AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE Forest AND STREAM’S announcement of prizes 
for amateur photographs is given elsewhere. 





THE DISTRIBUTION OF FISH AND OF 
RAILRJAD TICKETS. 


WE obsérve with interest the pother some well-mean- 
ing folks are making over United States Fish Commis- 
sioner Bowers and sundry railroad tickets. Commis- 
sioner Bowers is charged with having distributed one 
hundred and fifty railroad tickets to as many Gov- 
ernment employees in Washington, that they might go 
home to West Virginia to vote in the late election. Now 
Sec. 14 of the Civil Service Act provides: 

That no officer, clerk, or other person in the service of the 
United States shall, directly or indirectly, give or hand over to any 
other officer, clerk, or person in the service of the United States, 
or to any Senator or member of the House of Representatives, or 


Territorial delegate, any money or other valuable thing on ac- 
count of or to be applied to the promotion of any political 


' object whatever. 


Further, Paragraph 2 of Rule II. eta that “No 
person in the executive civil service shall use his official 
authority. or official influence for the purpose of inter- 
fering with an election or controlling the result thereof.” 
But the Commissioner is charged with “having sent 
a letter urging John B. Conaway, an employee at the 
Navy Yard, to go to his home and vete; and also with 
having sent to Conaway a railroad ticket.” 

It is reported that Commissioner Bowers has ad- 
mitted the facts as stated; and the matter is now before 
the Civil Service Commission. The penalty prescribed 
for such acts, the accused having been by due process 
of law proved guilty, is a fine or imprisonment, or both, 
and dismissal from office. 

But no one is so simple as to believe that, railroad 
tickets or no railroad.tickets, it would ever actually come 


to. this with Commissioner. Bowers. Mr, Bowers was 
> ygiven his place in violation of law by the President, and 


holds it only ‘by continued and continuous violation of 
master sets such an example 
you, expect , of the servant? The law required 
ent should appoint to the office of Fish 
“g person of scientific att practical ac- 
with the fish and fisheries.” Mr. Bowets was 






"Ss Week Vicuitia poliiitian who wie devoid of tha legally 


aeeink nanan ion. He was given the place in ful- 
of a bargain to that effect, made by Mr. Mc- 
whien & candidate for the Presidency with Sena- 





tor Elkins -of West Virginia. Nobody on earth knows 
better than Commissioner Bowers hitnself just what in- 
fluence put him where he is, and would keep him there 
despite unlawful use of railroad*tickets. Knowing this, he 
would be an ingrate should he refuse to distribute a few 
railroad tickets where they might do the most good, and 
no less a fool, if, having sped-the yoters on their way, he 
were to worry about what the Civil Service Commission- 
ers might determine would be the proper thing to do to 
him if they could. 


THE GAME FOR THE SPORTSMAN. 


Tuat section of the New York game law which re- 
stricts the transportation of woodcock, ruffed grouse (or 
partridge) and quail forbids the shipment of these 
birds “from any one point to another point within or 
without the State from or through any of the counties 
thereof,” except when accompanied by the owner; and 
even then one person may not carry more than twelve 
of each at any one time, or thirty-six of each in a season. 
(The meaning of the text is indefinite as to whether it 
means twelve of each or twelve of all; but the game pro- 
tectors construe it as meaning twelve of each separate 
species.) A similar provision restricts the transportation 
of deer to a single carcass, which must be accompanied 
by the owner. 

Such regulations are not original with New York. 
This State has copied them from the codes of others, 
where they have been in force for years. The Republi- 
can-Watchman, of Greenport, Long Island, asks for an 


- explanation of the underlying motive which prompted 


the enactment of such a law. The motive first underlying 
was to stop the shipment of game to market; the motive 
next underlying was to stop the killing of game for mar- 
ket; the next stratum of motive consisted of an intention 
to stop the cleaning out of the game covers, and to 
maintain a parent and self-replenishing supply of game; 
and the foundation bed-rock motive was'to give the game 
to the sportsman—the sportsman of to-day and of to- 
morrow, not to the sportsman of the town alone, but to 
him of the country as well, to the Greenporter quite as 
much as to the New Yorker or Brooklynite. Despite 
the way the Watchman puts it, the privileges of “local 
gunner” and of “city sportsman” are precisely the same; 
each may kill a like number of birds and take them home 
with him. Each is accorded so much license to take 
the game of the State, and so much freedom to do with 
it what he may please, as in the judgment. of the Legisla- 
ture is consistent with a due conservation of public in- 
terest. 

The game of this continent, East and West, North and 
South, rightly belongs to that element of the com- 
munity which makes pursuit-of it for sport and not for 
profit. This is the irrefutable principle, the bed-rock 
sure foundation “underlying motive” of all wise game 
protective legislation. One after another, State by State, 
those who inspire and frame game laws are coming to an 
intelligent comprehension of the principle, and giving 
expression to it in the restrictions of these laws. The 
Platform Plank promulgated in these columns in 1894 
has just this aim. In that year it was advanced doctrine. 
wo-day, as we are drawing near to the close of 1898, 
it is a familiar principle, in which the public recognizes 
in large measure the solution of the game protection 
problem. Who shall say that with the beginning of the 
mew century the Plank shall not have place in the 
codes of a majority of the States? 

We sympathize with the Long Island gunners, if any 
find themselves: cut off from what they undoubtedly in 
good faith believe to their just right to market game. 
But theirs is only the local and personal hardship inci- 
dent to every reform which affects the community at 
large, and to every changed condition which makes for an 
enforcement of the inexorable rule of the greatest good 
for the greatest number. The market-hunter, the killer 
of game for profit, belongs, as a factor to be given con- 
sideration in game legislation, to a past age. The only 
class. whose interest may now reasonably be taken into 
account is that of the sportsman, The term sportsman’s 
class may not have a very definite meaning to journal- 
ists who are given to denunciation of game laws. To un- 
derstand intelligently what the term sportsman means in 
this country, as applied to the gunner or angler, it must 
be remembered that the American sportsman spends on 
SE iit ek se A ee 





in the field or on the stream. For the rest of the twelve 
months of the year he-is “chained to business,” to as 
many businesses, vocations, trades, professions, occu- 
pations, industries, employments, as make up the activ- 
ities of organized society. When, then, the community 
resolves to protect the -game for the sportsman, that is 
only another way of resolving to protect the game for 
itself; and when the community cuts off the shipment of 
game to market, that is only putting into effect its de- 
termination to have the game in the field, to-day and to- 
morrow and always, as lure for an outing, rather than 
on the market stalls for consumption to-day and done 
with it. In other words, the game is for the sports- 
man. 


SNAP SHOTS. 


Pursuit of game in Australia has so diminished the 
stock as to excite genuine concern among sportsmen, 
and ways and means are sought to check the destruc- 
tion. The prevailing interest in the subject is well in- 
dicated in a letter referred to us by Messrs. Hartley & 
Graham, of this city, written by the secretary of the 
Australasian Gun and Game Association, to elicit infor- 
mation respecting the means adopted in this country 
to preserve our game. The protective system which 
provides a force of paid wardens or protectors is the 
only one which has ever amounted to anything in the 
United States; and our cousins in Australia would do 
well to labor for the adoption of like methods. 





One weak point in the system with us is the influence 
of politics. In New York, for instance, we have a vicious 
breed of politicians, who by devious means win their 
way into the Legislature, and take part in making fish 
and game laws,-and then encourage their violation. In cer- 
tain localities and as to certain people the protectors donot 
pretend to enforce the laws; they even refuse to en- 
force them when urged to do this by honest citizens. 
The reason is that the law violators have votes, the 
politicians want these votes, and to make sure of them 
shield the law breakers and stand between them and 
the protector. So we sometimes hear it openly given 
out—and the declaration provokes no special remark— 
that such and such a fish and game protector will make 
no arrests which will antagonize votes. And there are 
districts alorg the inland lakes where the netters, go 
unmolested because Senator So-and-so needs their votes, 
and in exchange secures them immunity to defy the laws. 
These politicians ‘carry their heads high in public places, 
but honest men know them for what they are, and to 
know them is to have contempt for them. One might 
much sooner intrust the interests of the widow and the 
orphan to the roughly-clad illicit fish netter than to the 
silk-hatted politician who mortgages his soul to get to 
Albany. 





This paragraph is devoted to the memory .of Jacobus. 
Barhydt, obiit 1844, a man wise beyond his day and 
generation. In the old days Barhydt owned the Saratoga 
Springs property now famous as Mr. Spencer Trask’s 
Yaddo. - The lake on the estate was then known as 
Barhydt’s Lake, and on its shores Barhydt kept a public 
house, which between 1820 and 1835 was a favorite re- 
sort. The waters were well stocked with trout, and at- 
tracted anglers from néar and far. In those days fisher- 
men were not accustomed to be hampered in their sport 
by restrictions of law or of thrifty proprietors; but to 
Jacobus was given the uncommon sense to impose on 
his guests rules and regulations intended to maintain the 
fishing resources of Barhydt Lake. Writing to the Néw 
York Commercial Advertiser in 1835, Wm. L. Stone, the 
author of a volume of “Reminiscences of Saratoga,” said: 
“At Barhydt’s the sportsman is obliged to throw all the 
trout he may take back into their native element again, 
and pay by.the hour for the privileges besides. He may, 
however, retain enough for his own dinner, provided he al- 
lows itto be cooked there and pays pretty well for that into 
the bargain.” According to N. P. Willis, however, the 
old man was not grasping. “He will give you a dram or 
cook: you a dinner of trout,” Willis writes, “and seems 
not only indifferent whether you like his fish or his 
liquor, but quite as indifferent whether or what you pay 
him.” But the essential fact, and the point of this para- 
graph, is that here in the Saratoga wilderness was an 


innkeeper who put in practice a schemé of fish presérva- 


tion which was hardly more novel then than it is to-dey, 


re 
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Lhe Zportsman Tourist. 


A Thanksgiving Dinner in the 
Woods. 


As Thanksgiving draws near I am reminded how we 
boys were wont to spend the day, in the times when 
each Governor independently exercised the right of his 
sovereignty in appointing for the feast whatever day it 
pleased him. Then the holiday was likely enough to 
dribble through the several commonwealths during the 
whole of Noyember and over into December, so that 
if one’s kinsfolks were properly distributed he might 
have the luck to eat three or four Thanksgiving dinners 
in one year. But we wildwoods ranging boys were lucky 
if we got more than the cold remnants of one at even- 
tide, or rather were apt to count ourselves unlucky 
if we were obliged to waste a rare holiday in idle home 
staying and mere gorging. Better a crust in the woods 
and contentment therewith than a stuffed turkey in a 
house with continual longing to be abroad. So if the 
morning was not too stormy, our company was pretty 
sure to muster at some convenient central point, each 
member provided with a pocketable scant ration of bread 
and butter and a little salt, and each armed with a gun 
of some sort, upon which we depended for game to eke 
cut our stores. Sometimes good fortune more than 
skill gave us a partridge or a hare, and we feasted sav- 
agely, but if only squirrels furnished our roast we 
were quite content, and scoffed at home dainties. 

Thus we met on one particular Thanksgiving morning, 
a particularly cold and sour one, with a chilling northerly 
air astir and a gray, sunless sky that boded snow. Cer- 
tainly our good Governor had been unfortunate in 
his choice of a day, and we blamed him for it; but 
since we had got away from home before it snowed, and 
now had the freedom of the woods for the whole day, 
we were not greatly dissatisfied. There were four of 
us, George, nicknamed Apple Tree, for some unknown 
cause; Charley, called Spry because he was not; Lias, 
rechristened Ben Hardin, after Davy Crockett’s comrade; 
and another, hailed as Little Man, because his father 
so called him when he had grown so tall that the pet 
name was ridiculous. ; 

“Well, our ol’ Gov’nor do’ know much,” George re- 
marked. “Just look what a Thanksgiving the Gov’nor o’ 
York State picked out last week, right in Injin sum- 
mer. 

“Guess our Gov’nor wouldn’t have us Green Moun- 
tain boys givin’ thanks the same day York State was.” 

“Oh, this is good enough day for us,” Lias shouted 
in the joy of freedom from work. 

“Oumph!” Charley grunted, as he tumbled over a 
cradle knoll, and the grunt passed as a remark that 
might be taken either way. ; 

The hemlock woods were gloomy and solemn enough 
to have awed any one of us had he been alone, but- 
not so as we were, and we broke their brooding silence 
with merry gabble and laughter, until a frightened part- 
ridge, bursting to flight unseen and far out of range, 
made us aware that game was not to be got by such 
noisy stalking. Then we separated and hunted more 
stealthily, each imagining himself a Leather Stocking or 
a Last Mohican. But we gained nothing from it but 
a conviction that the partridge was the last of its kind 
to depart to some place distant and unknown, where 
perhaps all the tribe had gathered to celebrate the day 
in safe sequestration. 

To such remoteness too the hares and the squirrels 
seemed to have betaken themselves. Not one timid, 
crouching form, conspicuous in winter disguise on the 
brown floor of the woods, not one savory tawny-coated 
fugitive darting up a gray trunk or cocked on a hori- 
zontal branch, was to be seen anywhere. Apparently 
the woods were deserted by all but.uws and one uneatable 
old horned owl, a hermit whom we came upon moping 
in the dim shadow of an evergreen. At last Lias did 
by some chance find and slaughter one red squirrel. 

It was past noon, and we dressed our meager quarry 
and prepared for its roasting. a most disproportionately 
generous fire on an old coal-pit bottom, where there 
was no danger of setting the woods afire. Poor little 
fellow, he looked lonesome enough, impaled on his roast- 
ing stakes, tilted against the great fire, and exceedingly 
small, considering a quarter to each of four hungry 
boys. Charley grunted and gave other audible expres- 
sion to his longing for the fiesh pots of home, but his 
jolly brother Lias declared that enough was as good 
as a feast, and for his part he was not meat hungry, 
while I, though sharing the grumbler’s feelings, ad- 
mired his brother’s cheerful philosophy. r 

George, the bravest hunter of us all, had some time 
since gone aloof from us according to his wont, and now 
we heard the unmistakable voice of the long gun away 
over toward Louis Creek—the lucky old gun which 
his grandfather had brought from Rhode Island, and had 

killed a deer with at Thompson’s Point, and with 
which One uncle had killed an otter with in Louis Creek 
and another a silver-gray fox on Mount Philo; and still 
something was sure to come down when that old gun 
spoke. With one accord we lifted up our voices, and 
with a great shout called George to a very small dinner. 
Then we turned the squirrel, and each took a sniff at 
the fragrance that made us hungrier, and sat waiting 
deploring the scarcity of game in that too thickly settled 
country, and unanimously agreeing that we would go to 
the wildest West as soon as we got old enough. None 
of us have ever got old enough. By and by George 
silently materialized out of the shadows of the woods, 
bearing two skinny things headless and footless. 

“What be they, Apple Tree?” Lias asked. 

“T’ll tell you when we've eat “em,” he answered. 

“Mushrat, I’li bet,” Charley ventured too disgustedly, 
for his palate was not yet educated to that delicacy. 

“D’ye ever see a two-legged muskrat?” George asked. 
exhibiting the evidence in a pair of legs and a pair of 
wings to each of his trophies. __ 

“They hain’t crows, be they?” Lias asked, suspiciously. 

“You don’t suppose I’d eat crows, an’ I’m a-goin’ to 
eat some 0’ these ere,” George answered, settling that 
question, Sheed? sop etal ‘ 











So without further spoken objection the unknown 
fowl were spitted, basted with butter scraped from our. 
bread, as they had timely turns over the glowing coals, 
and after what seemed an unnecessarily long time were 
pronounced done by Charley, who was always cook, and 
made the best poe T ever ate since my grand- 
mother’s, which were baked on a board. en the 
birds were served upon birch bark, with abundant Spar-, 
tan sauce, which had been for hours accumulating, and 
we fell to, tooth, nail and jackknife. The first and last 
could not well be too sharp for the service required, for 
the meat was inordinately tough, and the sauce could not 
quite disguise a certain rank and suspiciously fishlike 
flavor. Nevertheless we made away with them down 
to the bones, and as we polished these we demanded of 
George the name of the original owners. 

“Well,” he answered, as he tossed a scoured thigh bone 
into the fire, “they was sheldrake.” 

“Oumph,”.Charley groaned, rather than grunted, for 
he was fastidious. 

“Well, by grab, sheldrake is almighty good,” Lias de- 
clared. 

Dear comrades of that happy day, how are ye scattered 
about the wide and dreary world, and out of it. How 
long ago, yet what a little while since we feasted on 
fish and fowl, and were thankful. 

. Rowxanp E. Rosinson. 


Just About a Boy.—XIV. 


“Say, I reckon that ain’t more’n haff bad fer one 
night’s work, huh?” said the boy as he finished stretching 
the last muskrat hide over a bent willow stick and hung 
it in company with a dozen of its kindred. a couple of 
coon skins and five fine beaver pelts that dangled from 
the low elm limb in front of the shanty. 

“That’s whut I c’nsider a purty fair night’s work— 
that is seein’ that trappin’ ain’t nuthin’ like it ust to be 
when old man Hagey trapped up ’n’ down th’ river here 
—he ust to git fifteen ’r twenty beaver ’n a night, ’n’ 
never took no ’count o’ mussrats ’n’ such stuff. Them 
was trappin’ times, but now they’s so many folks cum in 
= settled "long th’ river that trappin’s petered out com- 
piete. 

“J missed one old beaver up there by that old cot- 
tonwood log—guess I set the trap a little too deep fer 
him, maybe—anyways it was sprung ’n’ on’y a few hairs 
in th’ jaws. 

“He'll be mighty cute now, ’n’ I dunno if 1 kin git him 
right away er not. Gee, I’m hungry—bin up since day- 
light, ’n’ I like to froze ’fore I got warm pullin’ up to 
th’ traps. This north wind has got a mighty snowy feel 
to it, ’n’ ducks are thick on th’ river this mornin’, so 
I wouldn’t be s'prised if we git snowed up here good ’n’ 
plenty ‘fore we know it. Got plenty o’ grub though, so 
let ’er snow, whut d’ we care, huh?” 

I had breakfast all ready when the boy finished his 
hide stretching operations, and after a dip in the icy 
current of the river and a scrub with a rough towel the 
youngster came in to the table, his face aglow with 
health, and his appetite in keeping with his looks. 

“Say, I'll tell yeh whut less do after breakfast—less go 
’n’ git some ducks ’n’ have a reg’lar barbecue—whut d’ye 
say! 

“All right, I’m with you. Won't you have anything 
more to do with the traps to-day?” 

“No, I left ’em all set when I cum down, ’n’ I’ll go 
look at ’em juss "fore dark again, ’n’ set them other 
two er three mussrat traps, nen I guess they’ll do the 
rest.” , 

Breakfast over, we got the guns, and crossing the 
river, were soon tramping through the sighing woods in 
the direction of a string of ponds that the boy knew of. 

“We don’t want to hunt along th’ river, cos the more 
racket we make the more we are li’ble to scare the 
beaver I’m after,” said the young trapper. 

About noon the chill wind that had been moaning 
among the trees all day lulled itself to comparative quiet. 
and a few big flakes of snow floated down through the 
gray branches. 

“Less git back to camp. We got ducks nuff, ’n’ it’s 
goin’ to snow plenty. We better git a stock o’ wool 
up to camp ‘fore it comes too—hard work, yeh knov.. 
huntin’ wood when the snow’s got it all buried up. I 
don’t like the looks o’ this weather a whole lot, cos I 
figger a good, old-time storm’s a-comin’ sure, ’n’ if it 
does we’ll\juss haff to -hoof it back to town when it 
clears up, ’n’ leave th’ boat ’n’ outfit tull the ice gits 
hard ‘nuff to bring ’em back on a sled.” 

We were walking back toward the boat as we talked 
and by mid-afternoon had crossed the river again amid a 
flying swirl of downy flakes that half hid the fast whiten- 
ing landscape, and after our guns and game were stowed 
away inside the cabin we put in the rest of the afternoon 
hustling good, dry wood, and building a rough pole and 
grass shelter over it to keep the snow off. 

“Well, I’m goin’ ’round to see if th’ traps is all right— 
goin’ “long?” asked the boy, as the signs of evening 
came into the sky. 

A good deal of scraping and brushing of snow was 
necessary before we got the old “mud hen” in shape for 
the journey, but in time she slipped out into midstream 
and pushed her now icy nose up the current amid a 
cloud of flying flakes until we reached the beaver 
grounds. 

The river looked strangely black in the new white of 
the rest of the landscape, and every solid object bore a 
great burden of snow where the wind did not sweep it 
off as fast as it fell. Our voices sounded muffled and 

echoeless in the increasing storm, and there was a 
strange hurrying sound.in the air that rushed along 
above the tree tops. : 


When the traps were all ins the boy cast a quick 
glance aloft and around the sky, and said: “We're goin’ 


to have a chance to break ice shore in th’ mornin’ 
when we look at these traps, ‘n’ 
trav 
_ might ’s well git ready to break camp. to-morrow, ‘less 
you want to stay tell it freezes up.” 
An hour later we 
a booming blaze in the dug-out fireplace, 


ful warmt to the little home in the white wil 


wouldn’t wonder if - 
to-night’s the last of it till it freezes up solid ’nuff to - 
on skates—looks that way ‘t any rate, so we. 


“Say, when afe oe to take that trip west?” said 
the boy, as he finished hanging his stock of green pelts 
up over the so they would dry, andthen pitched 
a huge section of- limb on to the blaze, so it would 
nest ne more eigtion for some — ; sl 

“In the spring, I suppose; say when. $s gets good— 
about the Jast of May or first of Teen’ t conneine. 

“Where’ll we head for? I'd like to go to them Black 
Hills, up there ’n Wyoming, where you was—that’s a 
good huntin’ country, ain’t it—’n’ mount’ins ’n’ pine 
timber ’nuff too, I reckon—less go up there.” 

“All right, that suits me. It isn’t so far away as the 
main chain, and’ it’s as good a game country as there 
is in the States to-day. Besides, it has this advantage, 
we can drive all over the country up there with a wagon, 
which makes it a mighty pleasant place to spend the 
summer in. The water isn’t anything to brag about, but 
we don’t need to go into the alkali country much if we 
don’t want to; the water.in the hills is all right, except 
in a few places, and I know where they are.” ~ 

“All right then, that’s a go. How’ll we go, wagon or 
pack .horses?” 

“I think a wagon the better. Take a good broncho 
team and a light outfit that won’t wear the horses out 
and then travel slowly, and we will be all right for the 
summer if we want to stay that long. There is plenty 
of good mineral in the hills, and we might do a little 
prospecting too if we want to as we go along. Who 
knows, we might strike a gold mine before we get back.” 

“Well, I dunno much about rocks ’n’ stuff, but I 
reckon I kin learn, an’ I'll prospect all right. I reckon 
I’d know a chunk o’ gold if I see it growin’ on a 
tree, how; so I'll try it with yeh. What I want more 
than @nything else, though, is to git a crack at them 
deer ’n’ elk ’n’ bears up there.” ° 

“Well, we can get our outfit together this winter and 
hit the trail as soon as grass is good. The details we can 
figure on as we go along, and we'll be ready before we 
know it. What do you say to getting this barbecue of 
ours going about now?” 

-“That’s so; I'd furgot all. about that bunch o’ ducks. 
What’ll we do, chuck the ducks ’n’ squirrels ’n’ snipes 


. all in together ’n’ make a potpie of ’em?” 


“T reckon I’m good for half of that kind of a stew if 
you can handle the rest,” I answered. 

“Here they go then. You get the. ’taters ’n’. onions 
’n’ things ready, ’n’ I’ll yank the pelts off this bunch o’ 
game while yeh wait, as th’ shoemaker sez ’bout half- 
solin’ shoes down 'n town.” 

The big stew kettle was soon giving forth savory odors, 
and we hustled around, fixing up a camp supper that was 
good for hungry outdoor folks, but probably a little 
rich for dyspeptics to sleep on. 

“Gee! we're sure in fer it now, snow’s a foot deep this 
minit, ’n’ still comin’ down like th’ ole scratch,” said 
the boy, as he opened the door and squinted out into the 
night with the air of one who knew the signs. 

Ex ComaNncuo. 


A Tennessee Thanksgiving. 


Mempuis, Tenn.—Editor Forest and Stream: T cannot 
resist the temptation of giving to our brethren an ac- 
count of a bird hunt I had the pleasure of paeaite 
in one earn Day. Until that year I have never 
known what Thanksgiving Day meant. It means that 
it is one of the few days that are set aside in this busy 
nation of ours to try and act as a lock, or scotch, or 
breakwater, or hindrance to keep the American people 
from working themselves to death. 

For weeks my good friend, Sam Wester, and I had 
had this hunt “cut and dried,” to use an old expression. 
We found a Mr. Alfred Swind, who is a sportsman, and 
owned four fine bird dogs, and soon persuaded him-to 
take his dogs and go with us; or rather, allow us to go 
with him. e had all arrangements made to meet Mr. 
Swind: at the depot at 5 o’clock of the evening before 
heshegiv oe. About noon on that day I_read a note 
from Mr. Swind, requesting that I call to see him at 
once. I grabbed my hat and made a break for his place 
of business, as I “smelled a rat,” and knew something 
was.the matter about our hunt. I found Mr. Swind was 
very sick, and would be unable to keep his appointment. 
My heart sank, and I think my face must have shown 
it, for Mr. Swind laughed and said not to be disap- 
pointed; but to take two of his dogs and go anyway. 
He said we were welcome to all four of them; but only 
two would hunt with strangers. I was somewhat du- 
bious about the work we would get out of the dogs, and 
regretted deeply that we would be deprived of Mr. 
Swind’s company. Wester and I were at the depot with 
the two dogs, and a happier pair never boarded a train 
for a day’s outing. ; 

We reached Collierville, Tenn., and after supper. at 
the hotel we were preparing to walk around and try 
to pick up a few points about localities, when we were. 
called upon by Mr. Joe Irby, a cousin of my wife, who 
had received word from his brother in Memphis that 
we were coming out to hunt on Thanksgiving, so he 
had made all arrangements for us. To say that we were 
pas is putting it mildly. If my reader has never 

unted in Mississippi or west Tennessee, as the guest 
of some friend, he just does not know what clever treat- 
ment is. Now I had never seen Mr. Irby in my life, just 
knew of the relationship that existed between his family 
and that of my wife, and had gone to Collierville on my 
own hook, and was not his invited at all. So when 
I found that he had been notified by his brother, and 

ents made to insure us a_ pleasant 
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they howled as-they rushed from the far-off grottoes and 
caverns of the West and swept over this flat countty 
Well! we were almost pret. Our ohly day, and 
just look at the weather. We decided that we would 
go anyway, even if we got wet, and Messrs. Irby and 

art were good natured enough ‘to humor us. So about 
7 A. M. we got on the 

We had five good dogs, three Llewellyn setters and two 
pointers. Two of the setters belonged to Mr. Irby, ‘and 
one pointer to Mr. Hart, and we had brought one setter 
and one pointer from Memphis with us. e were well 
equipped in horses, dogs, guns, lunch and everything 
that went to make a pleasant and successful day, all we 
lacked ee weather. 

We traveled about three miles down the road, when 
one of the dogs jumped a-fence, and as he landed on the 
other side flushed a covey of quail. We all started afoot 
after them, and soon one of the setters, Fanny, belonging 
to Mr. Swind, had them. Then the other dogs came up 
one by one and supported her, until all five dogs were 
circled around that covey of quail. Gracious, what a 
picture! Five dogs rigid as death, four men standing 
with guns at rest admiring the beautiful scene. That 
picture was worth our trouble, and all expressed the 
thought that if we did not see another bird that day 
we had been amply repaid. Finally Cap, Mr. Hart’s 
pointer, seemed to think it was time for action, and dived 
into the covey. Birds went in every direction. Three 
guns fired and two birds fell; Hart got one, Irby one, 
and I missed; or feathered my bird, which is worse. 

We concluded that. there were too many men and 
dogs to hunt well all in one bunch, so we would separate 
in pairs. 

Irby and Wester and Wester’s little boy Sam, whom I 
forgot to mention was with us, went one way and took 
Dick, the negro, to hold their horses. Hart and I went 
in a different direction. Irby and Wester had Mr. Irby’s 
two se Prince and Cleveland, with them. We had 
Mr. Swind’s setter’ Fanny, his pointer Chess, and Mr. 
Hart’s pointer Cap with us. t was awfully hot and 
dry, and the wind kept the dust blowing in a regular 
gale over the cotton and stubble fields. Hart said we 
would hunt this covey out and then go to the swamp 
along the creek bottom, as all the birds would be in the 
thickets on such a day as this. 

We had not gone 1ooyds. when Fanny came down on 
a single. She is a regular jewel, and has a magnificent 
nose, besides a very quaint habit of dropping flat when 
she points. We walked up the bird, and I took the first 
shot and feathered it, and Hart killed it. I was shooting 
a light load of smokeless powder and No. 8 shot, which 
was not effective enough in the strong wind that was 
blowing. I never will believe that smokeless powder is 
as strong as a good quality of black powder. I know 
many experts pronounce it stronger, but when I want 
to kill birds at long range, and kill them dead, and not 
feather them, I will take black powder. I borrowed a 
box of black powder shells from Mr. Hart, giving him 
all my smokeless shells to use at some future day when 
there was no'wind. We proceeded, and soon Fanny had 
birds again, and Chess and Cap came up and backstood 
or.supported her in fine style. Hart insisted on my shoot- 
ing first. That is the way all West Tennessecans treat 
strangers, he said. We sent Cap into the brush to score 
out what we thought was a single bird, and were. sur- 
prised when he flushed a new. covey. IL killed my bird, 
and Hart said: “I hit one very hard, and think we 
will find it out yonder.” I sent old Chess after my bird, 
and soon heard him in the briers scratching and gnawing 
at something. I went in to see what he was up to, and 
found him rolling a rabbit trap over and over, and ex- 
erting all his talents and strength to tear one of the 
boards from the side of it. It seems that Chess must have 
gotten after the wounded bird and it had run into this 
rabbit trap to get away from him, and the door of the 
trap had snapped on the bird, thus shutting it in com- 
pletely. Old Chess was determined to have that bird, 
so he had set to work very industriously to tear the 
trap to pieces. I patted him on the head, and then took 
the bird out of the trap. Hart had a good laugh at me. 
He said I was determined not to go home empty handed, 
as I not only shot birds, but afterward caught them in 
traps. 

Well, we went on, and soon Cap had birds. The 
dog was standing stiff, and was pointing right down 
between his two front paws. Hart called my attention 

“to the position of the dog, and after looking carefully 
for a moment we saw the bird within 1oin. of the dog’s 
nose, crouched low under a tuft of grass. I never in 
all my life saw a son act so close to a bird without 
flushing it. I really believe he could have caught the 
bird had he jumped upon it. Hart insisted on, my taking 
the shot, and I walked up and missed beautifully, and 
Hart smashed it down. I was beginning to get rattled 
or something. At first I thought it was the light loads 
and the white powder. Now I was missing with heavy 
loads and black powder. Well, I grit my teeth and re- 
solved to do better. Hart “let me down easy” by saying, 
“We all miss sometimes.” 

We had gone only a few rods when Chess pointed, and 
when sent in he sprang upon a dead bird, the one Hart 
had hit in the flush of the covey. We started again, and 
soon Fanny found birds, and dropped flat on her 
stomach, the prettiest point I ever saw made by any dog.- 
She would not go in, so Hart mages? up and put up 
the bird, which flew directly over his head and behind 
him. He could not shoot, as I was in his range; but I 
turned in time to knock it down. This gave me con- 
fidence in myself, ‘and I did not miss another shot that 
day, but I did not have very many more chances. The 
wind was blowing a perfect gale, and the wonder to 
me is that we killed at all. é ; 

We now went down to the creek; and it was not lon 
until Fanny had birds again. She pointed in the thick 
switch cane, and 1 got one as the birds flushed: We 


hunted out this covey as thoroughly as the ground and 
circumstances would eoweene got several more birds. 

in’the woods and brush, as I 
kill a bird with greater ease to snap shoot 
id to take deliberate aim out ‘in 


I sort of had it on 
always could 
it in a thicket than 





Irby. They had just finished eating their lunch, but the ~thouses, -ant-are suffering seriously as r-ronsequence 


basket was brought out again and the menu, simple as it 
was, should have satisfled a xink 

e found that Wester and Irby had eleven birds and 
we ten, and that each had killed about his quota. The 
wind was so high that no birds could be found, excepting 
along the creek in the brush and cane, so we agreed 
to hunt toward town and not go any further. We started 
as soon as all were rested and refreshed, and Hart and 
I rode away, leaving Wester and Irby banging away at 
birds down in the bottom. We got back to town without 
starting any more birds, as we left the bottom and rode 
through the open cotton fields. After a while Wester 
and Irby came in-and reported that they had bagged 
four more birds, making a total of twenty-five birds 
to the four guns, an extremely light bag for this section 
of the country. One cuadiet or 150 birds to four guns 


_ would have been a good day’s hunt if the weather had 


been suitable.~ Mr. Hart told me that twelve miles from 
Collierville on his brother-in-law’s plantation he had 
often started twenty-five coveys in one day’s hunt.. We 
counted twelve coveys that we had found on a very dry 
and extremely windy day. Several of the coveys were 
not fired at, owing to the extreme thickness of the cover 
where they were found. Wester and Irby had got into 
a regular nest of birds after lunch, and soon after we 
had left them. Wester said they found fpur large coveys 
in a patch of cane less than an acre in size, but the 
wind was blowing so hard, and the cane and bitshes were 
so thick, they could scarcely shoot at_all. They managed 
to bag four birds, however, and then gave it up as a bad 
job. 

Neither Mr. Hart nor Mr. Irby would have a single 
bird, but just compelled Wester and me to take them 
all, so we had a dozen large, fat quail each to take home 
to our families, and best of all we had had a day of 
unalloyed, unequaled pleasure. And last, but by no 
means least, we met and enjoyed the kindness and hos- 
pitality. of three of the biggest-hearted, most whole- 
souled gentlemen that ever trod mother earth, namely, 
Mr. Hart and the Irby brothers. To form the acquaint- 
ance of three such men would be worth a dozen trips 
if not a feather had been seen. 

Now, kind reader, if ever you have a chance to come 
to West Tennessee or Mississippi you just come. It 
don’t make a whit’s difference from where or whence you 
come, if you are a sportsman and a gentleman, you will 
receive treatment that will always make you glad you are 
both. If you are a gentleman only, you will receive a 
cordial welcome. .- 

We boarded our train for home at 6 P. M., and were 
at our respective firesides an hour later. Now I know 
what Thanksgiving Day means to the busy man, and I 
thank God for having ‘given it to me, as well as others. 
The day following my outing the air was sweeter, the 
flowers brighter, everyone seemed to wear a smile instead 
of the frown of yesterday. The very rattle of the drays 
upon the stony streets chimed music instead of discord. 

A. B. WINGFIELD. 


Yukon Indians. 


Tue Indians on the Yukon are good-natured and 
harmless. In many ways they remind one of the South- 
ern negro. They sing “My Girl’s a High Born Lady” 
and all the latest Bowery airs. It is said that the British 
drum beat sounds around the world, but nowadays 
popular songs do the same thing, and in a very much 
more thorough way. At Guam, our new possession in 
the Ladrones, the newspapers tell us the natives sing 
“Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-aye,” and this air is often heard 
along the Yukon. No doubt it has penetrated to Tim- 
buctoo, and the sacred city of Thibet. Judging from 
the Yukon, native music seems to be dying out. The 
catchy airs of the music hall are supplying a world 
music. 

The Indians have very keen ears, though their voices 
can hardly be called melodious. Some of them will 
catch an air after hearing it once, and reproduce it cor- 
rectly by humming or on the mouth organ.: I never 
heard an Indian whistle or sing at the full extent of 
his lungs, though very likely they do both. 

Give an Indian a mouth organ, “juice harp,” as 
Huckleberry Finn’s negro had it, or an accordion, and 
you will insure his happiness, no matter if he is cold or 
starving. The Indian is as yet ignorant of the banjo, 
but when he is once introduced to it I think it will be 
his favorite instrument, as it is with his sable. brother. 
It must. be borne in mind that I am speaking of the 
interior Indians. The coast Indians are a very different 
breed. They are fighters and quarrelsome, robbing the 
white man by exorbitant packing charges now that they 
have learned it isn’t wise-to do the thing by force of 
arms. It was these Indians who, by right of their pos- 
session of the passes, made the interior an unknown 
country for so long to the white man. Up to a very 
recent. date they effectually monopolized the trade of the 
Yukon. They even checkmated the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany when it attempted to gain an entrance into the 
country from the east, capturing and burning the post 
established at Fort Selkirk in 1852. These Indians are 
powerfully built, and a twelve-year-old girl will trudge 
along with as heavy a pack as the average white man 
can carry, while their skookum packers carry as much 
as a horse. ‘ 

About 300 Indians make their headquarters at Fo 
Selkirk. They call themselves Yukon Indians, and con- 
sider the name Stick Indians (which Dr. Dawson applies 
to them) an insult. “Me no Stick,” they say with dis- 
gust, “me Yukon Indian.” Instead, they apply the name 
Stick to the Tagish Indians, whose headquarters are on 
Lake Marsh, and who, while they resemble the other 
interior Indians in manners and customs, are undoubted- 
ly a branch of the coast Indians. ° 


The Indian in Camp. 


The Fort Selkirk Indians are thé Gens des Bois, or 
Wood Indians, of the fur traders!" They are poor boat- 
men as a rule, but have a wonderful knowledge of wood- 
craft, and particularly of the twin arts of keeping warm 
with very little protection from the weather, and ing 
alive on next to no food in periods of scarcity. Re 
cently they have to a certain extent taken to living in 








from pulmonaty diseases. They are seen to best ad- 
vantage iinder natural conditions, living in their brush 
lean-tos ahd subsisting on the gamie. While on the 
hunting trail it winter their camps ate designed chiefly 
for the putpose of breaking the wind. Two’ of more 
families commonly travel together, and the ¢athps are 
built facing each other. The sides and back are built 
up to a height of 2 of 3ft. with, spruce boughs, and over 
the pole rafters, which rise to the height of a man’s 
head in front, a piece of drilling or other light ma- 
terial is thrown for a roof. The roof keeps out the 
snow, and serves to reflect and utilize a portion ofthe 
heat. Between the two camps is a passageway, which 
also serves for the fireplace. The camps are located 
sideways to the direction of the wind, which passes 
directly down the passageway and carries off the smoke. 
The fire itself is maintained. in the. hollow which it 
melts in the snow. Green logs are laid at either siae, 
and across these split pieces of green wood are placed, 
which are renewed as they burn out. It is a combination 
of Nessmuk’s outdoor fireplace and the Buzzacott idea. 
Indians make camp early—say at 2 in the afternoon 
when it grows dark at 4—and they are very careful 
not to be caught out late on a cold night without fire- 
wood. 

They carry their food and outfit on toboggans drawn by 
the dogs and female members of the party. The dogs, like 
their masters, can get along on very little food, and one 
of the chief articles ‘of diet of the true Indian dog is 
ordure. They are perfect scavengers in this respect, and 
no filth is ever left around an Indian camp where dogs 
are, unless by chance it becomes so frozen that it cannot 
be eaten. 


Moose and Caribou. 


The mainstay of the Indians in the way of game is 
the caribou. Oddly enough they often call caribou 
moose, and when talking with the Indians one has to 
question closely to make sure which animal is meant. 
When they have meat to sell it is generally “moose meat,” 
— in nine cases out of ten it was cut from a cari- 

ou. 

The reason of this interchange of names is due, I think, 
to the confusion in the terminology of, the white men 
when alluding to caribou. The Hudson Bay men and Can- 
adians, who come from a country having no Virginia 
deer, call the caribou a deer. Mr. Harper, the founder 
of the existing trading store at Fort Selkirk, tells new- 
comers that there are no caribou in the country, and 
that the correct name for the animal is deer. The men 
from the States, who are in the vast majority as regards 
numbers, are unfamiliar with caribou, but they all know 
the common deer, and know that the caribou of the 
Yukon is a different animal. Some of them call it a 
reindeer, but many others saddle the name of moose on 
it. Moose and caribou are a good deal the same thing, 
they- fallaciously argue, and anyhow by calling the cari- 
bou a moose they won’t get into an argument with a red- 
headed Scotchman as to whether or not it’s a deer. 

The Indians kill both the woodland and barren ground 
caribou. The horns and skins of some killed early in the 
winter near Fort Selkirk were those of the familiar 
woodland caribou. I believe, however, that their main 
dependence is the barren ground caribou, which pene- 
trates the country at the sources of the Yukon in mid- 
winter. 

I mentioned elsewhere the herd of barren ground 
caribou, estimated to number 10,000, which crossed 
Twelve-Mile Creek late in December, and out of which 
Quin Taylor, of Seattle, killed forty-five, which he 
packed into Dawson and sold. This herd was on tlie 
wrong side of the Yukon, according to precedent, and 
many of the Tanana Indians who expected to intercept 
it on the other side starved as a consequence. They: 
had such implicit confidence that it would turn up on 
its accustomed route of migration that they waited long 
after prudence dictated going elsewhere, and not 
till they had eaten their dogs and moccasins did thev 
lose faith in the integrity of the caribou. 


Food Economics. 


When the Indians find such a herd they follow along 
in the rear with the wolves and foxes, in very much 
the same way that our Western Indians used to follow 
the buffalo. They kill all they can, and what meat they 
are unable to dispose of on the spot they cache in 
trees. In this way they accumulate depots of supplies 
over a large extent of country, and as the air is pure and 
very dry, the meat remains edible for considerable 
periods even in warm weather. 

Indians are not very particular about the condition of 
their food, and will dispose of some pretty rank messes, 
but one thing they will not eat is wolf. More surprising 
still, if true, is the reported fact that Indian. dogs will 
not eat wolf. These dogs rob white men’s caches, tearing 
open sacks and gorging on raw flour and oatmeal, and 
nothing from soap to sulphur matches is safe from their 
depredations. Wanting to dispose of the carcasses of 
the wolves we killed below Selkirk, I asked the Indians 
if they could use them. They said no. I suggested feed- 
ing to the dogs, afid they shook their heads again. “Dog 
no muck muck wolf,” they said. “Todder way, wolf 
muck muck dog.” 

When the time comes for starving, the Indian takes it 
as a matter of fact, and contentedly. Only once in a 
while is there a weak-livered one who cries and says: 
“Muck muck all gone. ’Fraid poor Indian die.” They peel 
the bark from pine and even popple trees and eat the softer 
inner portion. The pine bark is full of resin and nasty 
stuff; and there is certainly no nutriment in it. It 
serves, however, to fill the stomach and lessen the gnaw- 
ing at the inwards. One can travel for miles along the 
Yukon and never be out of sight of peeled trees, marked 
with the characteristic arrow-shaped blaze. The fact 
signifies the frequency of periods of starvation, for there 
are only a few hundred Indians in all on the whole length 
of the uppér river. : 3 

Through the kindness of Mr. Pitts, we occupied a 
cabin at Fort Selkirk for two weeks, while searching 
for our lost boats, and this cabin was a great center of 
attraction with the Indians. They came there at all 
hours of the day and night, men, women and children, 
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and nothing we did was too trivial to escape comment. 
It amused them to see us comb our hair, and we re- 
membered this suspicious fact when they wanted to try 
on our hats. I never saw Mac madder than once when 
he caught a bushy-headed Indian strutting around in 
his new fur cap, that he had just gotten out from his 
clothing bag to forestall the colder weather. 

They were very vain, and next to white flour and 
sugar and fat, “gree” they called it, they desired articles 
of personal adornment. When we left for the coast we 
held an auction sale to dispose of our surplus outfit. 
This was patronized by the Indians, and nothing went 
so well as little fancy articles. The women bought sus- 
penders and men’s colored socks, and they hung oil 
cans and nickel wrenches around their necks as orna- 
ments. Pocket-handkerchiefs and towels and any little 
metal articles were in great demand. A fancy leather 
belt brought as much money as a good light weight 
overcoat, and the oil cans and medicines were the star 
bargains of the lot. 


Indian Financiers. 


The Indians had plenty of money, for they had earlier 
in the season sold meat and dogs at exorbitant prices. 
In a general way they knew its value, but they prized 
silver a good deal above the sixteen to one ratio. When 
they wanted to drive a good bargain they always specified 
that the price was to be paid in “silver mopey,” and 
similarly they hated to part with their plunkers. They 
seemed relieved when we accepted their gold pieces at 
par, and when they got silver money in change they 
tried hard to conceal their satisfaction for fear we would 
find out the mistake we were making in parting with it. 

There are very few pennies in circulation on the 
Yukon, the bit being the unit of value, and the Indians 
have not yet learned how to place them. 

One of the Indians named Bailey tried to purchase 
a rifle with six cents he had in some way accumulated. 

The Indians are suspicious in their bargains, and 
afraid of being cheated, and in our desire to do the 
square thing by them we suffered financially. Instead 
of getting many times the value of the articles sold, the 
price received for the better class of things, as a rule, was 
below the real value. y 

The Indians are honest in their way, but not moral. 
Early in our stay at Selkirk I traded a new pair of 
trousers for a caribou skin, that we might sleep the more 
comfortably at night» It took the Indian nearly two 
hours to complete the bargain, and he had thumbed 
over the trousers in the meanwhile till they looked as if 
they had had a week’s wear, and discussed something 
like a hundred permutations and combinations with 
all the other articles of our property he could see or 
imagine. He got nothing to boot that way, however. 

The next day an entirely different Indian came to the 
cabin with the trousers on his arm and a very serious 
expression on his face. He turned them over and 
over, and finally pointed out some very minute flaws in 
the cloth, and solemnly shaking his head said: “No 
good!” 

Then he laid down the trousers and walked over to 
where the caribou skin hung and made a motion to 
pull it down. Mac promptly interfered, and it looked 
as if there was going to be a fight then and there, for 
the Indian seemed bent on repudiating the exchange. 
Thinking, however, he had carried his bluff far enough, 
the Indian suggested that Mac’s hat suited him very 
well, and intimated if we would give him that he would 
overlook the defect in the trousers. It was a flim-flam 
game pure and simple, and we showed that Indian the 
door in a way that surprised him. 


Forty Dollar Snowshoes. 


The Indians have one uniform business rule in their 
dealings with white men. They, raise their prices when 
opportunity offers, but they never come down, Snow- 
shoes at the Pelly are now $40 a pair, because a white 
man with more money than brains tried to buy from 
an Indian woman a pair which did not belong to her. 

He offered her $10 first, and when she said, “No sell 
um,” raised the price by fives to $40, and then the woman 
told the other Indians that white men give $40 for snow- 
shoes, and the price has been that ever since. 

We had previously bought two pair of snowshoes for 
$25, and the Indians came around and tried to collect 
the difference. When we refused to pay and turned them 
out they seemed to think they had been cheated. 

J. B. Burnnam. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





The Twenty-third Trip to Maine. 


A Busy Boston man writes: 

My trip to Maine this year was an attempt to mix oil 
and water; that is, work and rest. I did not care much 
about the hunting, though I got one little buck, mainly 
out of shame because of the letters of my children, ask- 
ing if I had shot anything, and if I was goin¢ to. The 
truth js I took down hundreds of pages of manuscript 
to work over, and did spend most of my time quietly in 
camp, feeling that the relief from things done, things 
which have been present and have grown to be a 
nightmare, was more vacation than anything else. Then 
came an attack of the grippe, which laid me out. For- 
tunately my companion, the owner of the camp, was a 
first-class nurse, and he pulled me out, but my twenty- 
third trip to the Maihe woods was not all I could wish, 
though the camp and country and the weather were. 

There were plenty of deer in the woods and a few 
moose, I was at Little Benson Pond, a dozen miles or 
so west of Katahdin Iron Works. Our cook shot a 
deer after I left without going out of the camp yard, and 
the trains on the Canadian Pacific, which ran within a 
guarter of a mile, did not seem to do any harm, and 
the cleared up space along the road seemed to be the 
favorite stamping ground of the deer. 


Minister (on His way home from church,.to little boy 
fishing): “Oh, you wicked little boy, to’ fish to-day! 
Do you not know that it is Sunday?” Little Boy (un- 
abashed): “No, it ain't wicked, mister; I ain’t caught 
nothing.” 


latuyal History. 
New York Zoological Park. 


THE work of preparing the grounds of the New York 
Zoological Society’s Park, which was begun last July, is 
progressing rapidly, under the superintendence of the 
executive committee of the Society. Mr. W 
day, the director, has taken up his quarters in the Park 
in a comfortable office, and spends all his time in per- 
sonal direction of the operations. , 

A number of the low spots in the Park, which are to 
be used as lakes and pools for various purposes, are 
being excavated, and on the beaver pond, the pond for 
other aquatic rodents, one of the wildfowl ponds and the 
elk pool, much of the excavation has been done. The 
plans for the enclosures for buffalo and mountain sheep, 
with their shelter houses, have been determined on, and 
work commenced on them. The wolf dens are being ar- 
ranged, and the foundations for a number of the bear 
dens, with their tanks and the plumbing which is to 
supply the tanks with water, are in position. The 
foundations for the reptile house are above the ground, 
and the walls of the bird house are rapidly growing. 

Even though the work has only just begun, a visit 
to the Park will well repay anyone interested either 
in zoology or in the progress of New York toward 
better things. While as yet only a beginning has been 
made, anyone familiar with the plans of the Society, as 
explained in its last annual report, can gain a very good 
notion of what will be seen here in the course of the next 
year or two. South Bronx Park is still unimproved. 
There are no roads, no paths, no water system nor 
sewerage; but all these things are being provided for, and 
all will go on together with the building, so that in a 
comparatively short time a great transformation will be 
worked in this beautiful spot. 

Every effort is being made by the executive committee 
of the Society to carry forward the work as rapidly as 
possible, and it is greatly to be desired that members of 
the Society should show their appreciation of this energy 
and their interest in the work by visiting the grounds 
and keeping themselves informed of what is being done. 
The director will no doubt take great pleasure in af- 
fording to any member who may call on him every 
facility for inspecting the work, and in offering full ex- 
planation to the Society’s plan and purposes. 








American Ornithologists’ Union. 


THE sixteenth congress of the American Ornitholo- 
gists Union convened in Washington, D. C., Nov. 14, 
and continued until Thursday, the 17th. 

The evening or business session was held at the 
Army Medical Museum, the public meetings, com- 
mencing Tuesday, Nov. 15, being held at the U. S. Nat. 
en the Eastern High School and the Cosmos 

ub. 

_ The active members present were: Drs. Coues, Mer- 
riam, Merrill, Gill, Fisher, Richmond and Shufeldt, and 
Messrs. F, A. Lucas, E. W. Nelson and Wm. Palmer, 
of Washington, D. C.; Drs. J.-A. Allen, Jonathan 
Dwight, Jr., and Messrs. Frank M. Chapman and Wil- 
liam Dutcher, of New York city; Chas. B. Corey, of 
Boston; Ruthven Deane, of Chicago; Dr. Thos. S. 
Roberts, of Minneapolis; Witmer Stone, of Philadelphia; 
and John H. Sage, of Portland, Conn. 

The associate members present during the session 
were: Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, Mrs. Julia Stockton 
Robins, Vernon Bailey, Outram Bangs, Job Barnard, 
Paul Bartsch, J. Newton Baskett, Prof. F. E. L. Beal, 
R. P. Currie, R. H. Dean, H. W. Fowler, Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes, W P. Hay, A. H. Howell, W. A. Johnson, 
Sylvester D. Judd, F. C. Kirkwood, Dr. F. H. Knowl- 
ton, Colton yes, G. S. Miller, Jr., Harry C. Ober- 
holser, H. W. Olds, W. H. Osgood, Dr. T. S. Palmer, 
E. A. Preble, Dr. W. L. Ralph, Tae. H. Riley, Dr. W. C. 
Rives, Dr. Hugh M. Smith, W. E. C. Todd, C. H. 
Townsend, John Van Denburg, Nelson R. Wood, Sam’! 
N. Rhoads, A. E. Colburn, John W. Daniels, Jr., W. 
L. Baily, Prof. B. W. Evermann. . 

Robert Ridgway, of Washington, D. C., was elected 
President; Dr. ef Hart Merriam, of Washington, D. 
C., and Chas. B. Cory, of Boston, Vice-Presidents; John 
H. Sage, of Portland, Conn., Secretary; William Dutcher, 
of New York city, Treasurer; Charles F. Batchelder, 
Witmer Stone, Ruthven Deane, Jonathan Dwight, Jr., 
A. K. Fisher, L. Stejneger and Frank M. Chapman, 
Members of the Council. 

Mr. William Palmer, of Washington, D. C., was-elected 
an active member, and the Hon. Walter Rothschild, of 
Tring Museum, England, a corresponding member of the 
Union. One hundred and one associate members were 
elected, the largest number in any one year since the 
foundation of the Union. 

Mr. Witmer Stone, chairman of the committee on 
protection of North American birds, read a most inter- 
esting report of the work done by his committee during 
the past year. The report will be published in The Auk, 
the official organ of the Union, and reprinted as a sepa- 
rate pamphlet to be sold at a very low price. 

Through the kindness of Prof. W. B. Powell, Supt. 
of Schools of Washington, a hall at the- Central High 
School was placed at the disposal of the Union Wed- 
nesday afternoon. Certain papers illustrated -with lan- 
tern slides were read there before a large audience. 

On Wednesday evening the Union met at the Assem- 
bly Hall of the Cosmos Club, by courtesy of that club. 
Heré several communications, illustrated with lantern 
slides, were read. 

Two members of the Union, Messrs. Nelson R. Wood 
and Louis Agassiz Fuertes, by special request gave 
imitations of the notes of birds: Another interesting 
feature was the graphophone demonstration of a brown 
thrasher’s song by Sylvester D. Judd. 

Resolutions were passed thanking the regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, the Army Medical Museum, 
Prof. W. B. Powell and the Cosmos Club for the use 
of halls under control for a meeting place of the Union, 
and thanking the Washington members for the cordial 
welcome and generous hospitality extended to the visit- 
ing members. 


T. Horna-. 


Thé ¢haracter of the papers read was higher and the 
attendance mtich larger than at any previous congress 
of the Union. 

It was voted to, hold the next annual meeting in Phil- 


’ adelphia, commencing Nov. 13, 1899. 


Following is a list of the papers read at the sessions: 

1. Among the Birds in Nevada—Harry C. Oberholser. 

2. The Moult of Passerine Species in the Vicinity of 
New York City—Jonathan Dwight, Jr. 

3. A Brown Thrasher’s Song per Graphophone— 
Sylvester D. Judd. ; 

4. The Distribution and Relationships of Ammodra- 
mus maritimus—Frank M. Chapman. 

5. The Geographical Distribution of the Wrens of the 
Bewickii Group—Harry C. Oberholser. . 

6. Polygamy among Oscines—F. E. L. Beal. 

7. The Prothonotary Warbler (P. citrea), a Common 
Summer Resident of Southeastern Minnesota—Thos. S. 
Roberts. 

8. Some Early Philadelphia Collectors and Collec- 
tions—Witmer Stone. ; 

9. Chadbourne on Individual Dichromatism in Me- 
gascops asio, with Some Evidence in the Question— 
William Palmer. 

10. Some Characteristics of Neossoptiles—William ‘ 
Palmer. 

11. The Bird Rocks of the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
(illustrated with lanterfi slides)—-Frank M. Chapman. 

12. Exhibition of lantern slides of birds, birds’ nests 
and nesting haunts—Thos. S. Roberts. 

13. Exhibition of lantern slides—William Dutcher. 

14. Exhibition of lantern slides—Wm. L. Baily. 

15. On the Nesting Habits of the Brown Pelican on 
Pelican Island, Florida (illustrated with lantern slides)— 
Frank M. Chapman. . 

16. A Chapter in the Life of the Canada Jay (illus- 
trated with lantern slides)—Oscar Bird Warren. 

17.. Clarke’s Crows and Oregon Jays on Mt. Hood 
(illustrated with lantern slides)—Florence A. Merriam.’ 

18. Crow Roosts in Eastern Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey—Witmer Stone. . 

19. The Generic Names Pediocetes and Poocetes— 
Theo. Gill. ; 

20. The Blue Honey-creepers of Tropical America— 
Harry C. Oberholser. 

21. The Water Ouzel on Mt. Shasta—Florence A. 
Merriam. : : 

22, The Nocturnal Flight of Migrating Birds—O. 
G. Libby. 





About Trees. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Much of the information sought by the writers of 
articles “About Trees” in your issues, Nov. 5 and 19, can 
be found in “The Pruning Book,” by L. H. Bailey, The 
Macmillan Company, publishers, New York. 

The common belief that sap ascends in the spring from 
the roots to the ends of the limbs, and that a return cur- 
rent exists at the end of the season, is no doubt true, but 
seems far from being the whole truth. Accepted authori- 
ties agree that water holding in solution matter adapted 
to the growth of the tree, and called sap, ascends 
throughout the growing season to the leaves, and is 
there by chemical action changed into food for the growth 
of the tree, and descends throughout the growing season, 
to be deposited between the sapwood and the bark of the 
tree, in “the cambrium layer, the active living tissue, the 
inside of which by the growth of cells produces wood, 
and the outside produces the inner bark, expanding the 
outer bark to make room for the new growth.” — : 

An experiment can be easily made with a white pine. 
Select a tree say 3 to 6in. diameter of trunk and remove 
all the limbs to a height of 3 to 5ft., and girdle the trunk 
of the tree just below the first remaining limbs by remov- 
ing the bark a few inches in width all around the trunk, 
leaving the wood bare. The tree will live several years. 
The trunk below the girdling will increase little if any 
in size: the part of the tree above the girdling will con- 
tinue to grow with somewhat reduced vigor, but the part 
of the trunk next above the girdling will increase much 
in size. A tree treated in this way two years ago is IIin. 
in circumference next below the girdling, 94in. where 
girdled, and 14in. next above the girdling; thus showing 
that the sap must have ascended through the sap wood 
and little if any of the food elaborated at the leaves de- 
scended below the place where the tree was girdled. 


Prymoutn, Mass., Nov. 19. 





Newsuryport, Nov. 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In your paper of Nov. 5, Mr. Hardy, in an article about 
trees, asks, if the sap in a tree is all of the same quality 
how it happens that part makes bark and part leaves. I 
would like to ask Mr. Hardy how it happens if the blood 
in his body is all of the same quality that part makes 
hair, part makes eyes, and part makes teeth? 

H. M. A. 

[This is putting one question not in answer, but in 
avoidance of another one.] 


A Bird’s Nest in a Buffalo Head. 


New York, Nov. 12.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
have been much interested in Mr. Grinnell’s account of 
the stories told him by Blackfeet Indians about snow- 
birds nesting in the head of a buffalo bull. In 1884 I 
had for some time as a hunting companion an Indian— 
I think a Cree, though possibly it may have been a Sioux 
—from.a little Indian reservation south of Deloraine. 
Manitoba. This man told me that sometimes, though 
very, Vv rarely, snowbirds’ nests were found in the 
heads of alo. 

These snowbirds are little birds of the irie, which 
go in flocks. They are gray above, have a black crescent 
on the breast, and are elsewhere whitish beneath. The 

;. sometimes show little black horns sticking up on 
each side of the head. I confess that when’ I heard it I 
ut down the Indian’s story as fable, but now it is con- 
Sead by the Blackfeet Indians I am very much dis- 
posed to believe it. When one thinks of the thick and 
deep mat of hair between the horns of a buffalo, there 
seems no reason why this situation should not be a safe 
and desirable one for a small bird’s nest. 
E. G. B. Harmon, 





Nov. 26, 1808. 
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Game Bag and Gun. . 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forzst anp Stream. 


The “Briefs” Pictures, 


Tue illustrations in the current edition of Game Laws in Brief, 
Mr. Charles Hallock says, well represent America’s wilderness 
sports. The Brief gives all the laws of the United States and 
Canada for the practical guidance of anglers and shooters. As 
an autherity, it has a long record of unassailed and unassailable 
accuracy. Forest and Stream Pub. Co. sends it postpaid for 25 
cents, or your dealer will supply you. : 


A Red-Letter Day. 


In telling one’s experience in the field, it must naturally 
afford greater satisfaction to the narrator to describe 
successful trips than to try to give entertaining descrip- 
tions of unsuccessful outings. As a rule“no trip in the 
open air is entirely disappointing to me; yet some 
prove dry in the telling. 

While my undying hobby is for boats (constructed on 
FoREST AND STREAM ideas) and the water, circumstances 
make it impossible to indulge that propensity. Next to 
yachting come forest, stream and field. A permanent 
residence in the country affords me ample opportunity 
to spend many days and half-days with gun or rod. 
Measured by the amount of game or trout secured, most 
of these trips could be set down as failures. Yet, game 
or no game, fish or no fish, I derive great satisfaction 
and pleasure from such rambles. I shall tell in this 
paper of one of those red-letter days when all the ele- 
ments were propitious for a day afield. ; 

It was one of those clear October mornings when all 
nature seems to rejoice, and men are thankful to be 
alive. Out of the rosy east the morning sun sent long, 
mellow shafts of gold aslant the autumn tinted fields, and 
reflected countless glittering sparkles from the frost- 
jewels that lavishly scattered on every hand. The foliage 
of a bunch of young maples, alders and white birches, in 
a nearby swamp, burned under a bewildering profusion 
of colors. The hills, clothed from foot to summit in 
raiment whose colors rivaled the choicest hues of the 
rainbow, formed a fit frame for the glorious panorama 
that stretched from their feet. The crisp, life-giving 
air was sweet to breathe. 

Such a morning was it that greeted Sam and me as 
we stepped from the old farmhouse into the open air, 
bound in quest of gray squirrels. Climbing over a 
rickety rail fence, we entered a field which had been 
sowed to rye a month or so before, and had sprouted 
in such luxuriance as to assure a heavy crop the next 
summer. Keen flashes among the green blades were 
thrown out ‘by the frosty diamonds, and the frozen 
vegetation scrunched musically underfoot. Clambering 
over an old stone wall, and passing through a field of 
corn stubble, we reached a marshy place, densely covered 
with small trees, underbrush and greenbriers. So thick 
was this tangled vegetation that it was almost impossible 
to penetrate it. We fought our way through for a 
mile, however, and finally emerged into a huckleberry 
pasture, where a number of old apple trees were grow- 
ing. 

We had half-crossed the field when an animal ran 
skurrying over the ground and up the side of-a dead 
tree, and we saw that it was a large gray. I stayed 
where I was, while Sam worked cautiously in the direc- 
tion of the tree. As soon as in range he slowly raised 
his gun and I was anticipating its: report, when the 
squirrel suddenly vanished back of the tree. Sam ap- 
proached the tree and I walked to where he had stood. 
He had hardly reached a point where he could see the 
back of the tree, when there was a quick flash of gray 
and the squirrel appeared on my side. I was not quick 
enough; the sly little rascal observed my movement and 
slipped to the other side. Sam’s gun spoke, and as the 
echoes reverberated among the painted hillsides he 
picked up the first squirrel of the day. 

We entered another lot, and had nearly reached a 
corner formed by a stone wall and woods, when a black 
object dashed out of the grass ahead. Like an ebony 
streak it made for the wall, and as it gained the top two 
reports rang out as one, and the animal disappeared 
from view. We ran to the wall just in time to see a 
cat scurry for dear life across the next field. I climbed 
over the wall and picked from among the fallen autumn 
leaves a headless gray squirrel. It was still warm, and 
we had surprised the cat at breakfast. I dropped the 
squirrel into my hunting coat pocket, and we moved on 
into the patch of woodland. 

We had hardly gone tooft. into the woods when a par- 
tridge whirred almost from underfoot. Sam didn’t offer 
to raise his gun, but as a streak of brown flashed across 
a golden bar of sunlight, my gun instinctively flew to 
my shoulder, and I pulled the trigger with no hope of 
success. Indeed, I aimed in a vague manner, for with 
the exception of that momentary flash of brown I could 
see no bird. Far away we saw a swiftly-moving object 
tower high above the painted leaves, then there was a 
thump, and all was still. Sam gazed in open-mbuthed 
amazement for a moment, then exclaimed: “That was 
the best shot I ever saw.” and away he scampered 
through the underbrush to where the bird had fallen. 

We searched long in the underbrush, and were on the 
point of giving up when my eyes rested on a stunted 
bunch of laurel. On the ground, directly in the center 
of the laurel, lay the partridge, stone dead. I quickly 
re‘rieved the bird, and upon examining it was surprised 
to find only one shot mark. That shot had entered the 
eye, and penetrating the brain had caused instant death. 

We passed through the strip of woods, without seeing 
any more game, and entered another*lot. Here the 
brush had been cut a year or so before, and the foliage 
of the young growth aoe a confused mixture of 
entrancing coloring. On every hand were signs which 
told of a thrifty farm in the long ago;-probably when 
deer roamed over this section and idee ae 
was swarming with trout. Mossy sttmps and 
there showed where the apple orchard. had flourished, 








and.an old tumbled-down foundation marked the site 


of the ancient New England home which once had stood 
there. The bright bars of sunlight seemed to fall more 
tenderly than elsewhere on these venerable relics of 
-bygone days, and as we tarried by the side of the old 
filled-in well, and gazed about us, our minds deserted the 
present for visions of the past. Imagination saw the 
deer, the result’ of a day’s hunt, hanging by the door 
side of the old home, and heard the drowsy hum of the 
spinning wheel. With other thoughts came reflections 
of the seasons of those olden times, and I found myself 
unconsciously repeating those lines of Whittier: 


“The house-dog, on his paws outspread, 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head; 

The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 
A couchant tiger’s seemed to fall. 

And, for the winter fireside meet, 
Between the andiron’s straddling feet, 
The mug of eider simmered slow, 

The apples sputtered in a row, 

And close at hand the basket stood 
With nuts from brown Octobes’s wood.” 


We passed through a number of fields without meeting 
game, and the morning was well advanced when we 
came to a point directly opposite a famous squirrel for- 
est on the other side of the mountain. Selecting an 
easy place, we climbed to the top of the cliffs. By 
this time the sun’s rays were very warm; and as we 
had been compelled to scramble over loose, jagged 
rocks, and through thick laurels and other underbrush, 
we voted to rest awhile; so we reclined on the edge of 
the cliffs and enjoyed the panorama. Alternating patches 
of woods and meadow extended for miles, and the sun 
cast a mellow blanket over oceans of bewilderingly beau- 
tiful autumn colors. A small stream flowing through 
a meadow resembled a trembling band of silver stretched 
through a sea of gold. A dreamy, Indian summer haze 
hid from view the distant City of Elms and Long Island 
Sound. After an hour’s rest we struck off through the 
dense underbrush of the mountain’s top, and had gone 
but a short way when a partridge darted almost from 
under out feet. The guns roared simultaneously. The 
bird went on. 

From the western edge of the rock we descended into a 
forest of giant oak, chestnut and hickory trees. Partly 
hidden by the variegated foliage could be seen many 
bunches of dry leaves in the crotches of the trees, far 
above the ground, and we now realized that we had 
reached the most noted place in this section for squir- 
rels, so, selecting seats among the laurels, we devoted 
our time to watching nests and treetops. One by one 
the minutes slipped by. No word was spoken, and 
my neck was beginning to ache from the steady gazing 
into the treetops. Finally I grew lax in my vigil and 
was on the point of going to sleep, when I heard the 
bark of a gray in the top of a tree over near Sam. Then 
a chestnut burr rattled down through the foliage and 
struck the ground. Sam was stirring, and I saw him 
crouching and working through the laurel in the direc- 
tion of the squirrel. Stealthily he approached, and as the 
squirrel’s bark echoed once more his stooping form as- 
sumed the perpendicular; he raised his gun, and far 
above the charge of No. 6 cut loose a bunch of brilliant 
leaves to rain down in a golden shower.. 
came a big gray, which Sam, with a satisfied chuckle, 
stored away in his hunting coat pocket. I shouted con- 
gratulations, then silence settled over the woods again. 
Exceping the far-off crow of a farmyard fowl, no sound 
could be heard. I had decided that Sam had shot the 
only squirrel abroad, and was on the point of proposing 
that we move on to some other place, when what ap- 
peared to be a shadow glided up the trunk of a tree 
directly in front of me, and not more than 2oyds. away. 
I perceived the shadow to be a large gray, and quickly 
brought him to bag. 

As it was now nearly noon we decided to have dinner, 
and agreed that it must be a warm one. So we went to 
the side of a small rill, where the water trickled down 
the mossy face of a large rock into a limpid, icy pool 
at the base. On the emerald carpet surrounding the 
pool we built our fire. Each then produced a long, tin 
shallow box. From one of the boxes we took a gener- 
ous porterhouse steak, four potatoes, and some pepper 
and salt. The other box contained tea, sugar, and 
bread and butters As soon as we had a bed of coals, the 
potatoes were buried, one of the tins was filled from 
the pool, and tea was started. Then,. after awhile, the 
steak was broiled on crotches of birch,-and we soon sat 
down to a meal fit for a king. The tin boxes answered 
for tea cups. A red squirrel could not have made a meal 
of the scrans that were left. 

Then we took up our watch again under likely looking 
trees. The faintegt breath of an autumn breeze rustled 
the leaves far up in the tops of the trees, and caused their 
variegated hues to shimmer in the slanting rays of the 
sun. Many times I imagined I saw a gray moving, but 
closer observation would prove that what I had taken for 
a squirrel was only a flickering leaf. My cigar had near- 
ly assumed the proportions of a stub before any sign of 
a squirrel was seen. Something falling through the 
foliage landed on the ground back of me. A look into 
the treetops in that direction revealed two large grays 
running among the topmost branches of a large chestnut. 
Scrambling to my feet, I shouted for Sam, and made my 
way in the direction of the chestnut as quickly as the 
thick, tangled underbrush would permit. Reaching the 
tree almost together, we stood with ready guns and 
closely examined the top, but the squirrels had disap- 
peared. Sam moved to the opposite side of the tree, and 
I caught sight of one as it slipped around a branch. I 
fired and expected to see the squirrel drop, but it dashed 
off through the foliage. As soon as the chance came I 
fired again, but much to my surprise the gray continued 
its aerial flight. Sam fired at the other one, which had 

started to run in the opposite direction, but his shot 
too was unsuccessful, for he soon used the other barrel. 
Stumbling and scrambling through the thick underbrush 
in a wild chase after my squirrel, I raised the gun half 
a dozen times, but the little ‘rascal was too quick for me. 
He managed to yeas limb - between him and me every 
time I aimed. » Finally, in jumping from one branch to 
another, he siisjudgitd bis: Gistenee-and-ioen is grip. | He 
caught another limb, however, but before he ad fully 
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Down too ‘ 


recovered his footing I had caught an aim, and the game 
fell to the ground. With the greatest confidence I 
walked to the spot where that squirrel fell; I could tell 
almost to the very inch where he lay, but search among 
the laurels failed to discover him. Hunt as I would, there 
was nowhere any sign of him. Presently Sam joined in 
the search, but after twenty minutes spent in kicking 
and scraping among the leaves’ we gave it up. Sam had 
met with better success, for he had had no trouble in 
finding his. 

We shot several more that afternoon, and the light 
and shade had ceased to play hide and seek in the forest 
aisles and among the richly colored tree tops before we 
started for the farm; the sun had set over an hour be- 
fore we gained the mountain top; and as we looked 
down from the ledges we had climbed in the morning 
night had fallen. Yet, like a dream of fairyland, the 
hills, woods, fields and stream lay fully revealed to our 
vision; for a great, full-orbed moon flooded the landscape 
with a soft and silvery radiance. The faint tinkle of a 
bell floated up from the pasture below, and lights glim- 
mered from the windows of peaceful farmhouses. As 
we stood silently enjoying the entrancing scene, a beau- 
tiful meteor in a blaze of splendor flashed athwart the 
eastern heavens, burst and scattered a shimmering show- 
er of gems on the autumn night. 

“A red-letter-day—long to be remembered,” said Sam, 
as we began our descent down the ledges; and so it was. 

Witiiam H. Avis. 


In Nebraska Bottom Lands.—Il. 


Wauat a change it was for all three of us. We, who 
for years had not raised a gun to our shoulders, and 
had been stooping over our desks grinding away, trying 
to forget the good times we had had every year with 
partridges, quail and rabbits, when living in the country. 

The four days’ feasting upon ducks and snipe, to say 
nothing of our regular morning diet of fish and buck- 
wheat cakes, had tightened our waistcoats to an alarm- 
ing degree. é 

These fish I must mention; perhaps some one will 
recognize the species. They are delicious; the flesh is 
of a lightish pink, and in flavor very much like salmon. 
They are speckled and have a long snout like a pickerel’s. 
Here is their history: “About fifteen years ago two cars 
containing fish in glass tanks were wrecked at Jackson 
Lake, and the finny occupants, true to instinct, flopped 
into the water. It was a sad day for other denizens of 
Jackson Lake; the newcomers waged a relentless war 
upon all species, until now they have everything to 
themselves. In warm weather they bite upon a hook, 
taking a piece of raw meat better than anything else. 
Later in the season they are caught in nets. Some 
fish have been taken that weighed over 16lbs.” I am 
quoting my friend C. in all but the eating part. 

C. had two of the finest cocker spaniels in the coun- 
try, Nip and Tuck. They were thoroughly broken in 
every way, and willing to hunt for anybody who knew 
how to handle a gun. Tuck couldn’t stand having a 
gun pointed at her, and would instantly sneak out of 
range if a down-turned barrel happened to point in her 
direction. On account of business C. was obliged to 
stay home on the day we had decided to hunt chickens— 
so he gave us these directions: “Strike right across the 
prairie a half-mile to Plum Creek; hunt up the creek 
for wood ducks till you come to a firebreak. Walk 
across the firebreak for quail till you come to a slough. 
Look out for ducks in the slough. Then to the north, 
hunt across that partly submerged piece of alkali bottom 
for snipe and plover, around to the east toward the 
Elkhorn, and hunt the rolling ground back toward the 
ranch.” 

Such a meaty prospect as this set the blood tingling 
in our veins. Each took fifty shells (ten loaded with 
4s, twenty with 7s and twenty with 8s) and our 12- 
bore guns. We struck into Plum Creek and picked up 
four wood ducks within the first hundred yards. Nip 
didn’t much like retrieving in water, but Tuck braved 
the icy bath and retrieved beautifully. We leit the 
creek to keep out of temptation, following along down 
toward the firebreak. Before we reached it, Tuck, rang- 
ing on ahead, came to a point. Nip came up, sniffed a 
little and kept on toward the scent, putting up a little 
prairie sparrow. So Nip redeemed himself from failing 
to retrieve the wood ducks. Whenever we had a doubt- 
ful point from Tuck, Nip would settle the question in 
short order. Quail were very numerous in the break, and 
either one or both of. the dogs were on the stand con- 
tinually. Long before we reached the slough we were 
forced to leave the quail grounds with twenty-eight 
birds. The slough was literally alive with wildfowl— 
mallards, canvasbacks, widgeon, teal, pintails, mudhens, 
bittern and quawks. We crawled through the tall grass 
to the edge, and feasted our eyes on the sportsman's 
elysium. Then having picked out a certain bunch of 
canvasbacks about 2oyds. from the shore, at a signal all 
three stood up. What a whistling swirl of wings! Our 

canvasbacks were swallowed up in the mass of ducks 
taking wing. I sighted one off to my left, and a widgeon 
got mixed up in the pattern in some way, and both came 
down together. I fired again at a mallard . which was 
slow in getting up, and scored a clean miss. B. got a 
canvasback and a teal with his first barrel, missing with 
his second. Poor H. neglected to remove his 8s, and 
got a handful of feathers as his reward. Some of the 
ducks in the upper end of the slough refused to leave, 
even after the fusillade; and continued to upend as 
though nothing had happened. We crossed over toward 
the alkali bottom, picked-out several golden plover and 
surprised a bunch of seven mallards fast asleep with 
their heads doubled under their wings. We managed to 
get within soyds.; then they rose, towering, and we fired, 
killing two and tipping a third, which Nip finally bagged. 

We now had to our credit four wood ducks, two canvas- 

backs, three mallards, and five plover. We were weighed 

down already, and before reaching the chicken grounds, 

We turned as C. had dirécted down toward the Elk- 
horn 4nd the cornfields. -Nip made a stand on the 
edge of the corn, toward a tumble-down shock, and 
thinking it was another flock of quail, we didn’t attempt 
to shoot. Right from under our feet flew a big flock of 
prairie chickens. We had ‘resolved to let the chickens 
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go for another day, but this was more than human na- 
ture could stand. I volunteered to shoulder H.'s and 
B.'s ducks, and we continued on down through the field. 
Tuck made a pretty point, which being verified by Nip, 
put B. and H. on the qui vive. Whirr! eight fat beauties. 
A pretty double by B. and a mussy single by H., in no 
way helped by the second barrel. Having marked down 
the first fiock, we soon came up with it, adding two-more 
to our load. Then we divided up weights even and 
made a cast iron resolve not to shoot again, which, to 
our credit, we kept. 

We raked out from under our quail in our hunting 
coats a well-warmed and bloodied lunch of pickled 
tongue sandwiches, cheese and ginger snaps, which we 
dispatched to the last crumb. Then we trudged home 
through flocks and flocks of chickens and quail—per- 
fectly satisfied that in spite of our heavy load of game we 
had kept within the bounds of fair sportsmen. 

. C. G. BLANpForD. 





Mr. Wakefield’s Moose. 


Boston, Nov. 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: A\l- 
though I am not a regular subscriber to your esteemed 
sportsman’s journal, scarcely an issue escapes being read 
by me from cover to cover, even the advertisements. 
ForEsT AND STREAM is too well established I presume 
for you to be interested in expressions by any one of 
opinion as to its merits, but feeling obliged to address 
you upon the matter which is to follow, I take pleasure 
in expressing to you my feelings upon the subject. 

Upon page 391 of your last issue there is a short 
article upon “Game from the State of Maine,” said 
article being signed Special. In that article you state 
that E. F. Wakefield, of Boston, shot a calf moose at 
Stacyville, on the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad; that 
said moose was seized by the game warden at Bangor, 
and that Mr. Wakefield “plead guilty,” was sen- 
tenced and appealed, furnishing bonds for his appear- 
ance at the February term of court. In justice to Mr. 
Wakefield, who is, I am sure, a thorough sportsman, as 
well as an exceedingly good fellow, I wish you would 
kindly correct this misstatement of his case. It is true 
that Mr. Wakefield shot a young moose in the vicinity 
of Stacyville, and that upon his arrival in Bangor the 
same was seized by the game wardens as a calf moose, 
but it is not true that Mr. Wakefield “plead guilty.” 
He plead “not guilty,” was sentenced, and appealed to 
the Superior Court, which meets in February, and he 
furnished bonds for his appearance at that time. 

Now as to the moose in question, the following are 
the facts: Mr. Wakefield was in the woods with Fred 
Gilman as guide, who is one of the well-known guides in 
Maine. They followed this moose for several days and 
nights, and on getting near enough discovered that 
he was a young moose, but that he had horns several 
inches long. They hesitated some time before shooting 
him, but finally decided that he must be at least a year 
and a half or two years old. He weighed between 350 
and 40olbs. Now the game law in Maine reads that a 
cow or calf moose shall not be killed under certain 
penalty, but it does not describe what shall be considered 
a calf moose, that is to say, whether his age shall be 
three months, six months, or a year. Among the sports- 
men with whom I am acquainted there has prevailed the 
opinion that a calf moose was one without any horns, so 
it seems to me in the case under consideration the court 
will have considerable trouble to convict Mr. Wake- 
field, under the law as it now stands, of having killed a 
calf moose. I was on the train with Mr. Wakefield, re- 
turning from a week’s hunting in Aroostook county, at 
the time that this affair took place. I heard the facts 
stated to one of the game wardens, who was present, and 
he expressed his opinion that the warden who seized the 
moose had made a mistake. The part which I wished 
especially to correct, however, was the statement that 
Mr. Wakefield “plead guilty,” which would lead people to 
believe that he knew at the time he made the shot that 
he was transgressing the law; such was not the case, as 
he is not the sort of a man who goes into the woods 
for that purpose. 

I trust that you will kindly publish such parts of this 
letter as will correct that statement and the impression 
that might follow from it. Howarp F. Buter. 





Ontario Deer. 


Mr. W. E. Davis, General Passenger Agent of the 
Grand Trunk Railway, writes from Montreal under date 
of Nov. 17: 

Editor Forest and Stream: P 

Inclosed I send you an item which appeared in the 
Toronto Evening News, relative to the deer -hunting in 
the northern part of the Province of Ontario: 

“Fully 6,000 sportsmen are now ranging the northern 
hunting grounds in chase of deer. This is the estimate 
of Chief Game Warden Tinsley, based upon the number 
, f licenses issued this season to hunters and settlers. This 
official further calculates that each of these 6,000 sports- 
men kills at least one deer on an average. 

**At that rate,’ said the reporter, ‘the deer ought to be 
uccreasing, ought they not?’ 

*“'On the contrary, replied the game warden, ‘they 
are increasing. The clearing of large timber tracts and 
their replacement in the course of nature by thick under- 
growth is one of the prime factors in this increase, for it 
not only affords protection to the deer in places im- 
penetrable by huntsmen, but also gives them a better 
supply of food. Nobody can gauge the vast number of 
deer in the north, as they are scattered over such a 
wide district.’ ” 

That the deer are increasing each year throughout 
the part of the country referred to is owing to the fact 
that the open season only runs from Nov. I to 15, and 
during the close season the game wardens and inspectors 
are very much alert for any breach. of the law. 

The close season bene so long, one would naturally 
think that the deer would be exceedingly wild and hard 
to approach, but the fact is that it is quite the opposite, 
and to illustrate this fact 1 am instructing our photogra- 
pher at Notway, Me., to send you copy of a snapshot 
photograph of a deer taken in the Muskoka Lakes dis- 
trict his fall. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
The Quebec Club's Fortieth Annual 


MontreaAL, Nov. 15.—It is a well-known fact that 


‘ when a number of keen and enthusiastic sportsmen 


gather together in festivity the occasion cannot fail to 
be an exceptionally merry one, and no more ample proof 
of this could be given than that furnished by the fortieth 
annual dinner of the Fish and Gate Protection Club of 
the Province of Quebec, held in the St. Lawrence Hall 
last night, which will linger in the memories of those who 
were fortunate enough to be present as being in its 
nature one of the most successful and enjoyable dinners 
they had ever attended. : 

This is certainly the case so far as the club itself is con- 
cerned, as both as far as the numbers who attended, and 
the enthusiasm which pervaded the whole gathering 
throughout the evening, were concerned, the dinner was 
one of the most representative and successful held during 
its history. , 

The members and guests, numbering upward of eighty 
in all, were accompanied on their entry to the dining 
room, which had béen carefully and tastefully decorated 
for the occasion, by the inspiriting strains of the pipes, 
which were continued at intervals during the evening. 

Mr. J. T. Finnie, M. D., the president of the club, pre- 
sided at the head of the table, having at either side of 
him the guests of the evening, namely, His Worship 
Mayor Prefontaine, Mr. W. E. Davis, Major Gourdeau, 
Deputy Minister of Marine and Fisheries; C. E. E. 
Ussher, C. P. R., and Dr. Drummond. 

After the toast of the Queen had been proposed and 
enthusiastically honored, Dr. Finnie rose to propose the 
toast of the Fish and Game Club. He traced briefly the 
history of the club since its origin forty years ago. He 
referred with feelings of gratification to the gentlemen 
who had stood by the club throughout its many vicissi- 
tudes. Commenting upon the recent accounts published 
of the wholesale slaughter of game carried on in the 
Province, he believed that in order to cope at all with 
the difficulty it would be necessary to reframe entirely 
the law dealing with the killing of game in the Province 
of Quebec. He thought that if the game laws were car- 
ried out as they ought to be, the number of spurtsmen 
who would visit Canada and the good that would be done 
the country thereby would be largely increased. 

Dr. Drummond, in replying to this toast, said that 
there has never been a time in the history of our Province 
when these interests required more sharp and aggres- 
sive guarding than they do at the present moment. He 
then quoted the report of the wholesale slaughter of fish 
and game in the county of Ottawa, Quebec. 

“This horrible slaughter of the innocents,” he said, 
“is seldom done for the purpose of appeasing the pangs 
of hunger. We don’t read in the papers that settlers in 
the neighborhood of Labelle- or other parts of Quebec 
have been compelled to ki so many deer and catch 
so many fish in order to avoid starvation. No—and I 
question very much if the hard working pioneer of the 
forest is as a rule responsible for the destruction of 
more game and fish than: he actually requires for ‘his 
temporary wants, and if he does sin to any appreciable 
extent, it is largely because of ignorance, and the here- 
ditary training which has taught him that the fish and 
game are his to take whenever he sees fit to do so. The 
poor settler, although of necessity an all-round crafts- 
man, and capable of making nearly everything pertaining 
to his daily wants, has not yet mastered the art of manu- 
facturing powder and lead; with him, too, money is a 
scarce commodity, and he certainly has neither time, nor 
I trust inclination, to go out every day on a wholesale 
butchering expedition. But the individuals whom I do 
blame are those fiends in human shape who are largely 
recruited from the towns and cities, and who go into the 
woods or on the lakes and streams to make a record. 

“In conclusion, I would respectfully, but firmly urge 
upon the French and English press, city and rural, con- 
tinually to keep their readers in touch with everything 
pertaining to the fish and game of the Province, and due 
observance of the laws regarding the same. 

“We have as Canadians a God-given heritage, of which 
we, as honest and intelligent men, are the natural guar- 
dians; it is a great trust, a tremendous responsibility, and 
if we fail to render a faithful stewardship, it will be to 
our national shame and disgrace.” 

Dr. Drummond, who is the author of the book of 
Canadian verse entitled “The Habitant,”- and containing 
“The Wreck of the Jule Laplante,” concluded with this 
happy bit of verse, intended to hold up to ridicule, and 
point out as a type of huntsman to be abhorred, that ex- 
crescence of the true. sportsman who is known by the 
self-applied and truly descriptive characterization of 
“sport.” ’ u | oie 

Deer Hunting. 

By an Expert. 
You see I was there on the runway 
Just near where it enters the lake. 
Couldn’t get better place if I tried, 
For the deer would be certain to take 
To the water the moment he saw it, 
And then I could pump in the lead 
At ten or a dozen yards’ distance 
Till I couldn’t help killing him dead. 

(Oh, ’twas great sport.) 


(And the excitement!) 
There I sat watching and waiting 
For maybe an hour or two; 
; I could hear my poor heart go a’ throbbing, 
And once when a chipmunk drew 
Near to my trembling ambush, 
I had almost pulled trigger, when 
He ran up a silver birch tree, 
And I saw ’twas a chipmunk then. 
(But ’twas great! 


‘I could see the bright leaves of the autum 
Sager a forest ee et 

ch le bespattered ‘crimson ti 
As if dip’t in the bi6od of more 
Than a thousand “infiocent victims ; . 


ee oe east 





[Nov. 26, 1898. , 
Then euddanly over the hillside, 

Where hounds killed a fawn last year, 

Anh echo naps ringing, ritiging, 

’Twas the baying of “Chanticleer.” 

“He’s - him at last,” I murmur, 

“And-the old dog will-make him jump,” 

So my hold on the rifle tightened, . 

While my heart went thumpety-thump. 


(Holy murder!) 
ere he comes down the pathway, 
~ Good Lord! how he must have run. 
But with “Chanty” let out on the homestretch, 
Don’t ” se he enjoyed the fun, 
Hardly able to bring his legs with him. 
Well! don’t get excited yet. 
Just wait till he reaches the water, 
Then “fill” him before he gets wet. 


Keep still! Why, I hear him breathing, 
And now he has passed so close 
The point of my rifle could touch him 
And easil® give him a dose. 
Just see how he jumped when he smelt me, 
And look how he struggles and pants, 
But I'll wait till he gets to the water 
And give a poor devil a chance. 
(That's right, isn’t it?) 


And now he has entered the water, 
And when he’s gone ten yards or so 
I bang away. Bang! with the Marlin, 
Till 1 find that I’ve killed a doe. 
But a nice little doe, I can tell you, 
Is better than nothing at all, 
So if Providence only spares me 
I'll try it - next fall. 

(D. V.) 


Vice-Chairman I. H. Stearns, in proposing the health 
of the guests, referred in terms of high praise to Mayor 
Prefontaine, and the other distinguished gentlemen who 
were present as guests. His Worship the Mayor replied 
to the toast in a few felicitous sentences. e did not 
speak, he said, as mayor of Montreal, but as a member of 
the club, and as a sportsman. He had often wondered 
why in the Province of Quebec, the premier Province 
for sport in the Dominion, the laws governing the killing 
of fish and game were not in a better condition. He 
thought that the people of this Province were not yet 
fully alive to the situation, and pointed out that the 
wholesale: shipping of fish and game into the United 
States, as at present carried on, was doing an almost 
irreparable injury to the interest of sport in this coun- 
try. He suggested that at the next session of the Legis- 
lature of Quebec the club should. advance a plea asking 
that a law be passed prohibiting the sale of game into 
the United States, and added that he was ready to go 
with them and support and give them whatever help lay 
in his power to gain their end., 

His Worship’s remarks were received with much ap- 
plause. Major Gourdeau and Mr. Ussher and Mr. 
Davidson also replied for the guests. The toasts of the 
Ladies and the Press were also made and suitably re- 
sponded to. 

During the evening a number of choice musical selec- 
tions and enjoyable songs and recitations by members 
of the club were rendered, adding much to the pleasure 
of the festivities, which continued until an early hour in 
the morning. 


The Doctor’s Doubles. 


Doctor HornBLOWER was a crack shot. That is a 
fact. The Doctor himself said so, and what the Doctor 
says “goes.” Yes, I know there are some things that 
“go” without doing very much after all—squibs, and 
firecrackers, and bad eggs, and tin horns, and- toot, 
pop, splutter, and—this is a very senseless digression, 
as it has nothing whatever to do with the story. I re- 
peat it—nothing whatever. He certainly was a crack 
shot, and took much pleasure in the chase, as many 
crack shots do. s 

Now in the good and quiet city wherein the Doctor 
lived dwelt many others of the sons of men whose heart- 
strings twanged responsively to the whir of wing and crack 
oi gun, and ever and anon would the genial Doctor say 
unto certain of these, “Come, let us gather ourselves to- 
gether, beat our plowshares into weapons, gird up our 
loins and go forth to seek the grouse in his lair.” And for 
a time. many went forth. rejoicing. But the Doctor 
was a man’ of might and wondrous skill, and although 
of them who went with him there were many who, in 
other company, cut down the swilt-winged birds with 
fatal regularity, yet with the Doctor they. prevailed not 
at all; for, though they were quick, the Doctor was 
quicker, and was moreover very keen and skillful in the 
difficult practice of simultaneous discharges—that “why! 
did you shoot?” custom. It was one of his pleasant 
little jokes to pull trigger just as his companion’s. gun 
cracked, and then to say with a benevolent smile; as he 
picked up the bird (he sient did his own retrieving), 
‘What’s that? Your bird? You didn’t hear me shovi? 
Why, my dear boy, I shot just as you did. I don’t 
think you ‘ouched it, for I saw just where my shot 
struck it, and yours cuore a bush just -behind its tail. 
Never mind, don’t get discouraged; you'll have’ better 
luck next time. Charming day for sport—charming.” 

Now this policy was very fine—for the Doctor—hut— 
well, yes—it was discouraging to his companions. It 
happened every time. Even when they thought the 
Doctor was out of sight, he would often step from be- 
hind a bush, smile, explain, retrieve and’ je 

After a time the Doctor had to find jew companions 
for every hunt; and after that again ‘he found the habit 
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SSWell, Doctor, that is a fine bunch: - Shoot theni al 
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may astonish i 
fourteen shots. flushed beautifully—six doubles 
and two singles. First I killed a single, then the six 


down the last: bird of 
say it myself—it was 


doubles, and then a single b: 
the brood. It was—yes, if I 
good shooting.” 

Everybody in the room seemed to think so too, but 
they didn’t say so. In fact, nobody said a word, but 
each lounger to remember something he had for- 
gotten, and went out to see about it. 

re was once’ an honored custom, in obedience to 
which, after a round of stories, everyone used to go out, 
leaving the teller of the biggest tale alone in the room, 
monarch of all he apvayer I:don’t know whether the 
Doctor was cognizant of this ancient custom, but when 
everyone had left but the proprietor and a sturdy old 
veteran, Hank D’s, he turned to them and said, “Would 
you suppose that intelligent meh would display such 
jealousy?” And then he walked out with his birds, to 
find a more appreciative audience. 

Now in the after days (and about the tenth one 
after) a certain sportsman went forth in the country 
to sport, and he procured for hire a farmer lad who 
went with him afield to show the likely ‘nooks and 
corners of the cover; and as they walked the lad talked, 
as lads will. 

“Y’ orter see the feller kill em up here "bout two 
weeks ago. Gosh! but he knocked ’em; killed twelve in 
no time.” ; 

“That was a good bag. -How did he do it?” 

“Why, easier’n nuthin’. I had my little dog Touz. 
He’s a good un, half-cow and half-spaniel, and the rest 
most everything, but’ he’s slick on birds and skunks 
and mushrats. The city feller said ef I’d show him birds 
he’d kill ’em and pay me ten cents fet ev'ry one he 
killed. Fur a’ while I thought I wa’n’t@@bin’ ter make 
nuthin’, cause he shot and shot, and couldn’t hit a 
bale o’ hay. Bye ’n’ bye he did hit one, though; and then 
it begin snowin’ and snowin’; and pritty quick we come 
to some evergreens, and Touz run in and barked, and up 
flew a hull bunch of pa’tridges and lit in some big 
hemlocks, and I never see such stupid fool birds, and the 
ole feller kep’ shootin’, and Touz barkin’, and I’m 
durned ef he didn’t kill twelve birds right there out of 
them trees, and I soon see he wuz a good deal better 
shot at ’em sittin’ than he wuz at ’em flyin’. And then 
we went along, and on the way home he killed one 
more. He told me not to tell about the trees; and I 
thought at ten cents a bird I would git quite a lot o’ 
cash; so I said I wouldn’t. But when he come to go 
he just givé me a quarter, and told me ef I ever come to 
town to be sure to come to his Sunday-school.” 

“Didn't tell you his name, did he?” ; 

“Yes, but it was so dumb long I furgot it. Seems as 
ef it ended up with ‘blow.’ Somethin’ like “Tooter’ er 
‘Blower,’ er— 

“Hornblower?” 

“That’s it; that’s it, sure! 

“Yes, a little.” 

Well, when this sportsman came to town he brought 
the story with him, and told it to the same crowd who 
had heard the ‘story from the Doctor; and a great 
shout went up from the people. And it came to-pass 
that old Hank, meeting the Doctor the next day, be- 
spoke the gentleman thus: “Doctor, what makes you 
such a liar?” And lo! it smote the Doctor like a blow, 
and he glared and demanded what manner of speech was 
this. “Well,” said the sturdy Hank, “any man that will 
pot twelve birds out of trees and then come to town and 
tell honest, anti-pothunting sportsmen that he made six 
consecutive doubles, what can you call him?” 

And the Doctor tarried not, but went his way. 

TEN-Bore. 


Notes ‘feom New Brunswick. 


FrepDeERIcTon, N. B., Nov. 14.—Now the local sports- 
man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of deer. There 
has been a good enough tracking snow for the past three 
days, and the corn-fed contingent has been out in force. 
A good many queer men with queer guns are prowling 
over the hills. Deer are plentiful all around within a 
-radius of three or four miles of this city. The veteran 
marksman, Sam McFarlane, has already bagged two 
bucks with his trusty Martini, and the like luck has fal- 
len to the lot of your correspondent. James Perkins, 
Harry Atherton, Harry McLary, James Anderson and 
Dr. Seery have each scored one. There are few better 
things in this life than stalking deer on the newly-fallen 
snow. The broad expanse of the St. John River, and 
the cleared land on each side, seem, by the way, to offer 
a considerable obstacle to the eastern migration of 
these animals. They can now be found in every section 
of the Province, but are far more numerous on the 
western side of the St. John. % 

That a buck deer will show fight when wotinded has 
frequently been shown. William Stanhope, of Piske- 
hagen, had a rumpus with a big one the other day. 
Had not another man been close at hand it would 
have gone hard with William. When a man sees his 
pants flying at half-mast on the end of a deer’s horn, 


Do you know him?” 


_ it is time that his friends should make themselves known. 






Mr. J. B. Brainard, of East Orland, Me., and William 
Chestnut, of this city, have returned from a_ caribou 
trip to the famous Chicchock Mountains of Gaspe. 
William thinks that country has been’ greatly over-esti- 
mated. The two caribou which the secured were 
small, and the signs generally were slim. e trip proved 
to be a very hard one, ane physical endurance 
of the party quite severely. St. Anne de Monts 
River was found to be fairly alive with salmon. There 
is a record, I believe, that three anglers, M. J. Hogan, 
of Montreal, and the well-known actors, Sothern and 
Florence, a ton of salmon in this river with the fly 
in three days. They didn’t fish much either, so. the 
Frenchmen said. i a Fe 90 
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i Scott, of Newburgh, N, Y., and Ross Burchard, o 


South Norfolk, Conn., Jeft for home the other day, after 
a most enjoyable hunt in the headwaters of the Little 
Sou’west, with Thomas Pringle as their guide. They 
brought out a moose and a caribou. 

«Mr. J. H. Carnall, of St. John, is mounting about 
twenty moose heads gt present, most of them the prop- 
erty of American Shere The best head of the lot 
eet by F. H. Hale, of Woodstock, and has a spread 
of 61in. 

J. H. Owens and R. T. Evans, of Cleveland, O., have 
emerged from a trip of ten days on the head of Nappa- 
doggan. They brought out a small bull moose, a deer 
and a bear. All these fell to the unerring aim of Mr. 
Owens. This did not disturb Mr. Evans, for he carries 
a scatter gun, and has no use for big game shooting. He 
feels that Mr. Owens was not really in it with him, for 
he bagged twenty-two black ducks and over fifty par- 
tridges. 

I note that editorial mention is made of certain Pro- 
vincial guides having threatened to desert’ their em- 
ployers unless. they receive $6 a day. If there is any 
foundation for this story, I think it probable that there 
are two sides to it. I have never heard of such a figure 
being asked by a guide for his-personal services only. 
Our best guides charge from-$3 to $4 a day where they 
supply camps, tents, canoes and all outfit except pro- 
visions and team. I know of only one man who 
charges $5. He enjoys a widespread reputation, is very 
much in demand, and has been to considerable expense 
in opening up a very remote game country. I have 
heard of two or three cases where the teamster’s charges 
were excessive. Doubtless some cases of abuse on the 
part of our guides have arisen. As a rule, being very 
anxious to build up a business and make a record for 
themselves, they do their utmost to please their em- 


ployers. 

There are’some other individuals to whom the genial 
editor might well devote his judicial mind; for instance 
the sportsman who engages a guide for a month, and 
having secured his game, or for any other reason, goes 
out ‘at the end of ten days or a fortnight without pay- 
ing the guide for the balance of the term; also the 
sportsman, if he can be called by that honored name, 
who engages a guide, fails to come at all, and makes no 
compensation for his default, Such cases, of course, are 
exceptional. The American sportsmen who have come 
to New Brunswick this fall have been almost invariably 
the most generous and reasonable of men, and have made 
themselves immensely popular with all classes. 

: . > Frank H. RISTEEN. 


New, England. 


Boston, Nov. 18.—Duck and coot shooting has been 
pretty good off the Massachusetts coast the past week 
or two. Cooler weather seems to have set the birds 
flying, and the bags have been fairly good. Some 
gunners at Brant Rock secured a big bag of black ducks 
the other day. At Chatham the Boston gunners have 
been having good sport. At Plum Island the shooting 
has been uncertain, with now and then a good day and a 
fair haul of birds. At Anisquam there have been a good 
many gunners, but the coot shooting has not yet been 
up to former seasons; later better success is reasonably 
looked for. The storm yesterday started another lot of 
gunners down there. 

At Plum Island the other day Capt. Stevens, of the 
Knob Life Saving Station, saw a new kind of game for 
that island. He was out after some hay poles in the 
woods when looking at him, over a sand knoll, there was 
a live deer. The animal looked for some time till the 
Captain threw up his hands and shouted, when it made 
for the thicket in quick time. At the station he told of 
his discovery, and found that others had seen it. The 
doubting ones went to see the tracks, and sure enough 
there were the sharp footprints of a deer, and the holes 
dug in the sand where it took long bounds when fright- 
ened by Capt: Stevens. It was so near nightfall that 
he is not sure as to whether it was a buck or a doe, but 
doubtless it was the latter, or the antlers would have 
been noticed. The tracks were followed till it was found 
where it had doubtless swam the Ipswich River to 
some woods, where it has since been seen. The dis- 
tance swam is nearly a mile. Tracks also suggest that 
it had swam from the mainland over the Merrimack 
nearly a half-mile to the island. Was it chased by 
dogs, or did it swim over to the island of its own ac- 
cord! 

Among the successful sportsmen at Chatham last week 
may be mentioned A. Harding, S. B. Mayo, S. Nicker- 
son and H. W. Berry. They made good bags, and say 
that there are still lots of birds on the flats. Coot are 
reported coming into Chatham Bay in good numbers, 
with the gunners not quite as numerous as last week. 
At Orleans and Simpson’s Meadows the storm has driven 
in a good many ducks, and a couple of Boston gunners 
who came up on the train to-day report good shooting. 
Chariie Paine, of Harvard, and Sumner Paine, of Bos- 


ton, have been hunting quail at East Harwich. They are 


reported to have secured seventy quail and thirty par- 
tridges. Quail shooting near Boston has not been satis- 
factory of late. At Essex and Bayfield the gunners have 
been somewhat disappointed. 

Nov. 21.—The heavy rain has again made the New 
England north woods hunting grounds bare of snow. 


Telegraphic reports say that the snow is all gone. The. 


last fall of about 6in. made good hunting for one day 
only. Then it was followed by a noisy crust. Some 
geod reports of moose and deer, taken that day, are 
coming in. Mr. D. J. Flanders, Dr. H. F. Libby, Eugene 
Nelson, W. E. Barker, E. W. Sprague and J. A. Flan- 
ders, of Bostog, are out the woods from a very success- 
ful hunting trip. D. J. Flanders secured a moose, Mr. 
Nelson a moose and a bear, Mr. Libby a moose, Mr. 
Sp a deer, Mr.’ Barker two bucks, and Mr. J. A. 
Vswters a deer. The. pany hunted in the vicinity of 
Pratt Lake and Moose Ridge, Aroostook county. G, D. 
Pike and J. R. Stewart, Jr., of Boston, have beén hunt- 
ing in the neighborhood of Greenlow Stream. Mr. 
Puke ‘secured a moose with a spread of antlers of 54in, 
Mr. Stewart a caribou and two deer. C. E. Ducker- 
i i , of Boston, have been hunting big 

in the vicinity of Camp West, Pees Lake. They 
Have taken their wo deer apiece, M. G, Titcomb, of 


ee 





Boston, is out with a couple of fine deer from the neigh- 


boorhood of Ripogenus. Other lucky hunters from 
this vicinity may be named, as follows: J. A. Ober, C 
M. Knowlton and J. A. Woodward, two deer each from 
the region of Mattawamkeag; G. W. Bailey, H. S. Pike 
and S. M. Morrill, one moose, a caribou and six deer. 
from the Oxbow region; John Marno and John E. 
Lynch, four deer from the East Sebois region; J. B. 
West and E. A. Conant, four deer from the Katahdin 
Iron Works region; B. D. Metcalf, two deer from Shin 
Pond; A. N. Bridges, A. B. Stewart, F. D. Stevens and 
F, J. Dunlap, five deet from Webster Brook, Ashland 
region; C. C. Blood and C. Stinchfield, four deer from 
the Patten region; C. E. Corliss and H. S. Pond, four 
deer from the vicinity of Roach Pond; J. A. Little, two 
bucks -from King and Bartlett; J. W. White and Mrs. 
J. W. White, three deer from East Branch, one deer 
killed by Mrs. White; A. J. Ghas, two buck deer from 
Stacyville; N. F. Stanley, a fine buck from Stratton. 
The woods are also full of Maine hunters, and a great 
deal of game is being taken by them. It is estimated by 
those who have returned from Maine hunting trips that 
the number of moose and deer being taken by local and 
Maine hunters is more than double that reported at the 
railroads, the property of hunters outside the State. The 
interest in hunting has greatly increased in that State, 
even within a year, and if the deer supply can stand up 
under such excessive huntine it will be the wonder of 
the age. Following the Forest AND STREAM. the Maine 
papers are taking up the complaint of so many deer find- 
ing their way into the Boston markets, declaring that 
something should be done to prevent it. The fact has 
been stated many times in these columns, but still the 
deer continue to come in. Quincy and Faneuil Hall 
markets are fully supplied, while not an outside market 
of any note is without its deer strung up at the door. 
On every street in the city and suburbs the same thing 
appears at the doors of the markets; a deer out for an 
attraction or an advertisement. I believe it a safe state- 
ment to make that 1,000 deer could be found in the mar- 
kets of Boston at the present time; many of them in 
sight, and fully as many in eold storage. The Maine papers 
are complaining that these deer are killed by “cheap 
sportsmen, who pay nothing for guides, and as little as 
possible to hotels and camps.” They return to Boston 
and other cities, and sell their game for nearly or quite 
enough to pay their expenses. Well, they have the same 
legal rights as the rich sportsmen, who pay liberally for 
guides, etc. The Forest AND StTREAM’s Platform Plank, 
stop all sale of game, is the only remedy. Maine people 
and newspapers will do well to give more attention to the 
illegal shipping of game out of the State, both in the open 
and close seasons; shipments that the Forest AND 
STREAM has so often called attention to. Some astonish- 
ing statements are yet to follow from sources that none 
will care to dispute. SPECIAL. 


Sale of Pennsylvania Game. 


Easton, Pa., Nov. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Kindly oblige me by settling the following dispute in 
regard to game laws in the State of Pennsylvania. Here 
in this town all the stores are selling pheasants, quail, 
woodcock, wild turkeys, etc., and in fact all the game in 
season. Now we claim that they have no right to 
have any game in their possession for the purpose of 
selling the same. But they claim that they have the 
right to sell, because they have not shot the gatie them- 
selves, as the law reads in Section 5 in your Game Laws 
in Brief (Pa.), as follows: 

“Section 5. Taking for Sale-—That it shall be unlaw- 
ful at any season of the year to kill any elk, deer, fawn, 
wild turkey, pheasant, grouse, quail, partridge or wood- 
cock, for the purpose of selling the same.” 

Now you can see into their argument, as they claim 
that the only one that can be held is the one who kills 


. the game; and so long as they can find some one to run 


the risk and sell to them, they will put the game out 
for sale. We are certain that somewhere in the game 
laws of Pennsylvania there is a clause that prohibits any- 
body from buying or selling any kind of game, or the 
shipment to or fro in'the State. 

Please answer this question if possible, and you will 
greatly oblige Easton. 

The law most explicitly forbids traffic in game. It is 
the same Section 5 which is given in the Brief in abridged 
form. The full text of Section 5, act of June 4, 1897, reads 
as follows: 

Section 5. That it shall be unlawful at any period or 
season of the year to kill, entrap, or pursue with intent 
to kill or entrap, any elk, deer, fawn, wild turkey, 
pheasant, grouse, quail, partridge or woodcock in any 
part of this Commonwealth for the purpose of selling the 
same. And it shall be unlawful for the proprietor, 
manager, clerk or agent of any market or other person, 
firm or corporation, to purchase, sell or expose for sale 
any elk, deer, fawn, wild turkey, pheasant, grouse, quail, 
partridge or woodcock killed or entrapped within this 
Commonwealth. That it shall be unlawful for the pro- 
prietor, manager, clerk or agent of any market or any 
other person, grm or corporation to purchase for the pur- 
pose of again selling the same any elk, er, fawn, wild 
turkey, pheasant, grouse, quail, partridge or woodcock 
killed or entrapped within this Commonwealth. Who- 
ever shall offend against any of the provisions of this 
section shall be liable to a penalty of one hundred dol- 
lars for every elk, deer, fawn so taken, purchased or 
sold, and twenty-five dollars for every wild turkey, 
pheasant, grouse, quail, partridge or woodcock so taken, 

urchased or sold, or by imprisonment in the county 
jail for a period of one day for each dollar of penalty 
imposed. 





A Colorado Lion Hunt. 


De Begue, Colo., Nov. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
You are cordially invited to attend the Roan Creek lion 
hunt, given by the members of the Western Slope 


Hunting Association, Dec. 8, 9, and 10. The lions and 
wolves have become so numerous and have destroyed 


so much stock that we resort to this means for their 
extermination 


fe Association ex at least S00 
sportsmen from all sections of the West. 
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Oregon Game and Indians. 


_PortLann, Ore., Nov. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: 

The inclosed clipping from this morning’s Oregonian is 
self-explanatory. Twenty years’ experience and .obser- 
vation in the West incline me to the belief that the 
Indians have done and are doing more to bring about 
the complete extermination of all big game (except 
buffalo) than all other influences and agencies com- 
bined. S. H. Greene. 

“Willard H. Herren, who is in the sheep-raising 

business in the Heppner hills, and who runs his sheep in 
the Blue Mountains during the summer season, has 
just returned to the home range near Heppner, and 
writes to a friend in Portland as follows: 
_ ““T have-not hunted much for the last month, but 
in September I shot several deer, elk and bears. I got 
some particularly nice fat elk, and could get plenty 
now by going after them, as I know where they are, 
but a white man is not allowed to kill them now, as 
I see the last Legislature passed a law prohibiting the 
killing of elk during the next eleven years. I fear it will 
do but little good, as the Indians will slay them just the 
same. 

“*T found a nice band of six elk last fall out in the 
Blue Mountains, and expected to keep track of them and 
shoot a large one as soon as his horns got ripe.- But 
as soon as the snow got deep enough for the Indians 
to be able to catch up with them, they went in there and 
exterminated the whole bunch. 

“Last spring I was running a band of yearling sheep 
over on Skookum Creek, and the deer were very plentiful 
there, especially the old does, who were heavy with 
fawn. I used to take great pleasure in watching a band 
of them feed near our camp. But just about the time 
they commenced dropping their fawns a band of Umatilla 
Indians came in there and began slaughtering them. I 
soon fired the Indians out of that immediate vicinity, but 
of course they went elsewhere and killed all they could. 
They wasted most of the meat, simply skinning the 
deer and letting the carcass lay. I hope that there 
will be a game warden to stop the Indians from killing 
deer out of season. I think it can be done by going 
after the different Indian agents. 

‘‘IT expect to go out in the mountains soon and 
shoot a few good fat deer, and will start as soon as there 
is snow enough for good hunting. Will get enough 
for dried venison for the winter, and may also get a 
few bear skins for robes.’ ” 


The New York Non-Transportatign Law. 


SEVERAL readers in this town have asked us to tell 
them why the game law in regard to transportation of 
certain gaine birds lawfully shot or taken in the season 
therefor is so framed as to practically prevent the sale 
or sending to market of such birds. As the law now 
reads it absolutely prohibits transportation of woodcock, 
partridge, any member of the grouse family, or quail, 
from or through any county of the State, except that 
they may be carried from the county where killed when 
accompanied by the owner; it also definitely prohibits 
common carriers from having these birds in their pos- 
session or in that of their employees, on penalty of 
guilt of a misdemeanor and a fine of $25 for each bird. 
The effect is to destroy any market (except local) value 
the birds might have fer, the local gunner. He can’t 
afford to go to the city with a bunch of birds, and must 
forego all profit from their sale. But the city sportsman 
can come out anywhere on the island, kill all the birds 
he can find, and carry them back with him on his re- 
turn, either to eat, to give away, or to sell. In such an 
obviously unfair discrimination what can be the under- 
lying motive if it be not to’ discourage logal gunners 
and help “preserve” the birds for the better success, 
pleasure or profit, of the city sportsman? Can any. one 
tell us, so that we can answer our querists?—Greenport 
(Long Island) Republican-Watchman. 

[The Republican-Watchman will find an answer to 
its question on our editorial page.] 





A Virginia Quail Country. 


LUMBERTON, Sussex County, Va., Nov. 18.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: Since a recent publication in your 
columns of my report from “The Game Fields of Vir- 
ginia,” so many inquiries have come to me by letter that 
I have been unable to answer all. Will you therefore 
give me space in your columns to satisfy these “inquiring 
friends”? I will endeavor to be brief: 

First.—The season for quail opens here Oct. 15 and 
closes Jan. 15. 

Second.—Owing to protection by State laws for two 
years past, and unusually mild winters and favorable 
breeding seasons, quail were never more abundant. A 
good shot can bag fifty in a day’s hunt with ease. The 
coveys are very large, and until late in December lie 
well to the dogs. ; 

Third—The lands in this section are not generally 
posted—with some exceptions—and the cover is of the 
best. 

Fourth.—Delightful accommodations can be had at at 
least two or three country houses, where a few sportsmen 
are taken and guides, horses and dogs furnished at 
reasonable rates. : ; 

Fifth.—Besides quail, deer, fox, squirrel, hares and wild 
turkeys are hunted and killed in large numbers. Fox 
hunting is the favorite sport with our country gentle- 


men. oubie oq 
Don’t write, please, unless you mean to come to Vir- 
ginia. L. P. Brow. 





Hounds and the Still-Hunt. 


Morcantown, W. Va—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Some of the ideas advanced by L. H. Hascall in his 
‘Hounds and Still-Hunters” of Nov, 12 are misleading. 
By his statement “all the still-hunting outfit has to do 


now is to take a bull dog and a hatchet and wait for © 
a deep snow and crust,” we would infer that he is try- ~ 


ing to class the dastardly and ynmanly practice of 
slaughtering big game when the deep snow and crust 
place them entirely at the mercy of man or beast (which 
should be put together when it comes to anything so in- 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


human) with the manly sport of still-hunting: This 
classification every true sportsman will resent. 

The still-hunt proper is to me the only true sports- 
manlike way to hunt big game. It was the mede adopted 
by our forefathers in pioneer days, when the safety 
of our race and the development pf our country nded 


largely on the qualities.in a man, which are called out - 


by the still-hunt, in which the patience, endurance, art 
of woodcraft, keen sight and steady nerve of 
the hunter were pone against the instinct and cunning 
watchfulness of the game, each having an equal oppor- 
tunity for victory. True, since the game has dimin- 
ished in numbers, and with it the chance for a suc- 
cessful hunt, we must be lenient with those who take 
advantage of the game in such manner as the law allows, 
such as watching on crossings while some of the party 
drives the game, or calling a moose up within gun- 
shot. Yet how much more gratifying it is to kill our 
game by fair still-hunting, where it has a fair and 
equal chance to defeat us. 

_Mr. Hascall speaks of men he would back to kill 
nine out of every ten deer he would start after on a 
light snow: We infer that he means by fair, still-hunting. 
That’s a stunner to me.. I supposed myself and several 
others I know were fairly good still-hunters, but we 
must take off our hats to such men as he speaks of. . 

Any observing person must agree with me that it is 
not the amount of game killed in hounding that causes 
game to decrease in a locality so hunted. Hounding 
deer tends to drive out that which is not killed. 

One day’s running of hounds in a deer country will 
alarm deer within a radius of several miles, and put 
them on the move for safe and quiet quarters, whereas 
the still-hunter only disturbs the game with which he 
comes in contact. Surely any one noting the effect of 
hounding deer as I have done, and instances of which 
I could give, could not uphold the practice as tending 
to the preservation of game. EMERSON CARNEY. 





Ducks in Long Island Sound. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Have been shooting at Sachem’s Head, Conn., since 
Nov. 9, and will not return until the 19th. Therefore IT 
can’t get out the concluding chapter of “The Louisiana 
Lowlands” for your next issue, as promised. Dr. Bash- 
ford Dean, of Columbia University, and Mr. W. H. 
Avis, of the Winchester Arms Company, are with me 
(Mr. Avis is our host), and we have a cottage where we 
do our own cooking, and are jolly. The ducks are 
scarce and wild; do not stool well, probably they have 
been deceived too many times this season. Old squaws 
and sea coots are about all that we get. A few “broad 
bills,” the “ruddy duck” of books, are seen, and one 
day we got four of them. None since, and I am writing 
this as we pack up for home. If ducks are scarce, fun 
has been plenty, and we have enjoyed every hour. There 
was a little shooting on Sunday, but not by our party. 

Frep MATHER. 

Gun Foro, Conn., Nov. 19. 


Gun Flints on the Way to Mr. Belknap. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

To-day I opened Forest AND STREAM, issue of Nov. 
5. because it was a rainy day. The appeal of Mr. Orin 
Belknap for a flint, a regular simon-pure, for his old 
Hudson Bay gun, sent me to the garret in search of a 
box of flints, from which receptacle I had my supplies 
back in the thirties, and from which I fitted out the 
“bear gun” some thirty-two years ago. I was fortunate 
in finding a dozen or more, and mailed three, different 
sizes, to Brother Belknap, address, “Valley, Washing- 
ton.” JUNIATA. 





Virginia Game. 

Jersey City, Nov. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
My friend, Mr. Van Dyne, and I have just returned 
from a two weeks’ shooting trip in Virginia. We found 
abundance of Bob Whites and other small game, but 
failed to bag the wily turkey. Shooters contemplating 
a Southern trip can do well by communicating with Mrs. 
C. L. Leak, Licking, Va. Le Roy Jouns. 





In North Carolina Mountains. 


SappHIRE, Jackson County, N. C., Nov. 12—Mr. J. P. 
Cunningham, of Newcastle, Pa., who is one of the share- 
holders of the Toxaway Comnany and Fairfield Gun 
at this place, is on here for the fall shooting, and a few 
days ago brought in a buck which weighed 186lbs., 
shot within an hour of the house. This is heavy for 
North Carolina. 


Michigan Ducks in Spring. 


Norve.tt, Mich., Nov. 14.—I have seen more mal- 
lard ducks flying about this fall than I have seen in the 
past five years combined. This is the first season in 
which spring shooting has been prohibited = se 


The annual meeting of the Vermont League was held 
at Montpelier on Tuesday, Nov. 22. 


The New York League will meet in Syracuse, Dec. 8. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
The address label on the wrapper shows the date of 
the close of the term for which the subscription is 
paid. The receipt of the paper with such dated ad- 


dress label constitutes the subscriber's receipt for 


money sent to us. 
Subscribers are asked to note on the wrapper 

date of expiration of ‘subscription; and.to remit 

promptly for renewal, that delays may be avoided. 
For prospectus and advertising rates see page iii. 
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Bea and Biver Sishing. 
Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forest anp STREAM. 








Late in the Season. 


I want to go a-fishing, 
The wind is blowing hard; 
I'll lay aside my tackle, 
And take the role of bard. 

For days I’ve lingered, waiting 
For a man, for boat, for bait; 
Now that I can command them, 
The wind blows at great rate. 

There is no use of wishing, 
I must accept my fate; 
I’m sadly disappointed, 
The season’s getting late. - 


I'll sing of seasons past and gone, 
Of many a long, bright summer day; 
Of casts I’ve made, of fish I’ve caught, 
And of the fish that got away. 


Who can portray, in verse or prose, 
The fisher’s joys, the fisher’s woes? 
Who, but by experience taught 
Expresses sense of that word “caught”? 
Who, but has counted to his cost, 
Knows grief endured when fish is lost? 
With faculties alert, alive, 

Emotions, varying as you strive, 

With springing rod and singing reel, 
Excitement, one can scarce conceal— 
You’ve struggled manfully and deft, 
Your skill’s outwitted, and you're “left.” 


What fisherman cannot recall 

Days when it seemed that fishes all, 
In lake and pond and running brook, 
Sought eagerly his baited hook? 

How he has scorned small fish to show, 
But put them back to let them grow. 
No length prescribed by statute law 
Has this day filled his soul with awe; 
He on its limits won’t encroach, 

Nor ordinary things approach. 

How he has wended homeward way, 
Eager his prizes to display. . 
Success and confidence would seem 
To stimulate his self-esteeem, 


‘ Till ere he seeks his downy. bed, 


All symptoms indicate “big head.” 
What shall we sing of other days, 

When sweltering ’neath the sun’s hot rays 

He’s striven with all skill and might, 

For fishes small—even a bite. 

How he has found at set of sun 

No fishes caught—no trophics won, 

Save such as. other, days he scorned, 

’Gainst laws’ infractions—even warned. 

Such days as these, ’tis plain to see, 

Develop great humility. 

On the one day he “owns the earth,” 

The next—“‘life’s living’s hardly worth.” 


The lesson taught don’t fail to see, 
When in great extremity 
Things which in brighter days we’d scorn 
Are welcomed as a hope forlorn. 
Shall-we not view with charity 
Those mortals whom adversity 
Has driven, unrelentingly, 
To deeds they’d scorn as soon as we 
Could they but with clear vision see. 
When casts are made with bait or fly 
We measure distance with the eye; 
Imagination gen’rously 
Fills up the space for you and me. 
If fighting bass or wily trout 
Leave in our minds a shadowy doubt 
Of weight, or size, or length of run, 
Or height of leap (isn’t it fun?), 
We've ample source from which to draw 
When telling what we did, and saw. 
Why should one doubt were I to state 
That each lost fish was heaviest weight? 
For this is true—I tell but facts, 
I’ve seen the scales (upon their backs); 
And furthermore, all fishers say 
’Tis biggest fish that get away. 

In speaking thus of fish we’ve caught, 
The story’s often overwrought; 
And some maliciously have said, 
“You slyly stuffed their throats with lead.” 
When showing fish in self-defense 

Of fine day’s sport good evidence) 
*Tis said with sneering, doubting look, 
Those fish were caught with silver hook. 
This is hard lot for fishermen, 
No matter where—no matter when; 
No matter how sincere they be, 
They’re met with incredulity. 


Would that I might good reason find 
For treatment so severe—unkind; 
For habits, it is sad to say, 

Our fishermen too oft display. 
Perhaps the cause of the eae 
Lies with our wicked Patron Saint (?) 
Old Ananias, cynics say, 

Guards fishermen from day to day. 

If so, the reason we reveal, 

Why stories of the rod and reel 

‘Are often met with doubts and -jeers, 


“* And truth is crushéd when it appears. 


api ‘one by one, 
ae heim sages: 3 they’ if be Gone? 
If in our visions We must paint 
The image of some “patron saint,” 
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Should we in fancy yet desire 

Some potent spirit to inspire 
Our lives, our hearts, our thoughts, our ways, 
Throughout our few remaining days; 
Discarg the one whose record shows 
Deceit and lies, e’en at its' close. 
There is no “sport” in trickery, 

Nor fun in like iniquity; 

Be honest with yourself, nor try 
Deceit, though meant in levity; 

If honest with ourselves, we then 

Are honest with our fellow-men. 


Saint Peter was a fisherman, 
Install him as your saint, and then 
We will no more exaggerate; ‘ 
Pleasure in “sport” shall not abate, 
Besides, he tends at Heaven’s Gate. 
H. F. Tainror. 
Art Barnecat Bay, October, 1898. 


“Goin’ A-Fishing.” 


Wherein Lies the Pleasure? 


MEN may be different in the ordinary attributes of 
life and habit, yet there is that in the composition of 
the entire human family which revels in a temporary 
return to the primitive conditions of mankind, as ex- 
emplified in one or more of the several features of the 
early environment of the race. 

This does nat necessarily imply that savagery or 
brutal first motives be the moving spirit. On the 
contrary, it is in communion with those things which 
marked the primeval man—the sea, the forest, the fields, 
the mountains—these. and their accompanying and vary- 
ing features are the essences which delight the heart of 
the average man, and in them for a time doth his nature 
revive, and his blood course rapid and ardent. 

Where is the man, be he whom he may, whose soul 
does not expand when its possessor is for the time re- 
moved from the conventional trammels of society and 
of presaic business and confronted with nature pure 
and simple. 

Gazing into the sapphire skies; upon the surface of 
reflecting lake, murmuring stream, or never quietening 
sea; surrounded by the delicate greens of the summer 
covering or the ardent coloring of October foliage; heels 
pressed deep into the leaf-strewn sward and back con- 
tentedly resting upon the crusty bark of some forest 
giant—the breath comes freer, the limbs more pregnant 
with strength, and life takes on a fresher tinge, as he 
or she takes in the full significance of the vista and 
the conditions which govern it. 

_ Man is more himself thus. Shorn of the echoes which 
ring of the pavement and of the mart, the full humanity 
of self becomes apparent, and the shams and mockeries 
of a nineteenth century civilization dwindle under the 
softening influences of good old Dame Nature, until/the 
soul is nearer the surface and the dwarfed mind broad- 
ens with the expanding body. God is nearer to man 
when he lists to the breakers roll on brown sands; to 
the tremor and soft rustle of the wildwood or the early 
quaver of the winds when they sweep the marshes in 
the morn. And then, too, how much more so when one 
stands upon the bank of some fresh-running stream and 
sees the trout spring into active being in the clear 
depths; to watch the fish as it lithely breaks the surface 
and the water curls in ever widening circles, which 
reach the shore and die in the shadows. 

“Ah, how good it is to live!” one sighs contentedly— 
and that brings me to the subject matter. 

Sometimes a fellow runs along moralizing as he goes. 
A vast deal of time is thus wasted, but then, what’s the 
odds? Life is a medley, and we are apt to remember 
those things which at one time or another afforded the 
greatest: degree of pleasure. Why one should moralize 
about so simple a thing as “goin’ a-fishing,” I can’t im- 
agine, but you may understand it.- The prospect for 
retrospect is infinite. Goin’ a-fishing! Why, that expres- 
sion has been ringing in my ears since the early days, 
when, with a “spool of thread for fishing line and bended 
pin for hook,” I perched myself on a little knoll which 
jaed into a summer-lit old moat, and waited for a 

ite. 

That old moat was a source of never-ending pleasure 
to me then. It was by the little, old, red schoolhouse, 
and when lessons were over I would tuck my old third 
reader into my shirt and make for the time-honored 
pool. I remember one day how I threw myself into the 
soft spring clover by the moat and watched a water 
snake try to swallow a red-bellied perch it had caught. 
Seems cruel now, but I never thought of trying to pre- 
vent the snake from getting its dinner. Guess I must 
have recognized the earthly rule which permits the 
strong to do up the weak, and thus tacitly, if uncon- 
sciously, agreed to the proposition. 

I suspect that if the man of to-day were to analyze 
his make-up he would find a vast number of records of 
days when he was “goin’ a-fishing,” and too he would 
learn that in the majority of instances he never got any 
further than the “goin’” stage. 

In the boy, I rather am inclined to the belief that the 
bare brown rafters and ink-stained, knife-chipped forms 
of the little schoolhouse have been responsible for a 
very large number of the goin’ a-fishing periods. You 
know yourself, and from experience, that the sky seems 
bluer when viewed through the open window. The sum- 
mer day—ah! so many summer days at school. There 
was the dull hum of the human bees in the hive of learn- 
ing. A very distinct hum that dulled the senses, and 
you looked through the wide open window and there 
were the golden-barred bees themselves sporting amid 
the white crests of the clover blossoms, and then off into 
the cool, looking shadows of the woods.near by. There 
were a lot of gleaming clouds lazily floating across the 
sky, making huge deep-toned blots upon the fields 
when they came between the sun and the grass tops. 





How could you study when the note of the mocker. 


came crisply in through the window, and you heard 
the rustle of the leaves_as they flirted agairist each other 
in the south wind? The barren, mundane, tiresome 
out-of-doors. 


, and the glorious sunlighted 
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What.a comparison, and to make it harder, just as you 
caught sight of Tommy Green, with a reed cane on his 
shoulder, and a mysterious looking old tin can in his 
hand, walking stealthily in the direction of the woods, 
there came a sharp summons: “Class in second geo- 
graphy, please come forward.” And you walked to the 
instructor’s desk, wondering what the lesson was, and 


. between times wondering how many fish Tommy Green 


was going to catch! You knew as well as Tommy that 
the stream in the wood was “just filled with ’em.” ; 

When one comes inafter years to think of it all, it 
seems that it wasn’t so much the fish one caught that 
set the megsure of enjoyment. Then if not the fish, what 
was it! 

For my part, I am inclined to the belief that it was 
just the getting out of doors. A little lad I know quite 
intimately—he’s only eight—not infrequently disobeys 
the maternal admonitions, slips off, is gone several 
hours, and comes home, mud from head to foot. More 
or less shame faced, he admits he’s been fishing—fishing 
in the gutters for minnows and “crawfish,” and then he 
proudly exhibits to his younger but admiring brother 
a tin can, which he produces from beneath his shirt 
bosom, and in which rests a tadpole as large as a collar 
button. 

Shades of Izaak Walton—a tadpole! and yet the little 
scamp’s face is wreathed in smiles as he views his treas- 
ure, and I suppose he feels as you or I might after the 
landing of a 6lb. bass. I doubt, however, if it is the 
tadpole itself which gives the young angler the 
greatest degree of pleasure; rather is it the brief free- 
dom from restraint, the absence of the maternal apron 
strings, and the temporary revel in the grass tops, lis- 
tening to the sharp chirp of the cricket, chasing the 
yellow butterflies—in other words, a delight in an un- 
conscious return to primeval conditions, when clothes 
and conventionalities were scarcely so necessary as 
during the to-day. 

And I really believe that*in after years, if God lets 
him live,.and I pray He will, this now immature and 
defiant rascal will view his childhood in retrospect, and 
swear by the moon those were his happiest days. The 
environment of his being then—the evidences of man’s 
progress, the luxury and opportunities for enjoyment, 
will pale and fade, and in his mind’s eye will come a 
picture of tall grass with damp roots, a muddy gutter 
in a city’s suburb, and a diminutive tadpole flopping in 
the depths of a battered old condensed milk can. 

H. M. Mayo. 





Tuna vs. Bass. ; 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In a communication to your valued paper some time 
ago, I mentioned, I believe, that a black sea bass of 
4oolbs. had been taken with a rod, thus beating Mr. 
Frank Y. Rider, the honorary secretary of the Tuna 
Club. If you will permit me, I should like to make a 
correction. Mr. Rider holds the record for the largest 
black sea bass ever fairly taken with rod and reel, the 
fish weighing 327lbs.; and he is given credit for it on the 
Tuna Club book, a copy of which I enclose. This gives 
Mr. Rider, if I am not mistaken, the record for the 
heaviest game fish ever taken with rod and reel. The 
400-pounder was not caught fairly, the angler receiving 
aid from several people, according to report, which has 
not been denied. This gives Mr. Rider the champion- 
ship of the world, to quote the ethical expression used 
in other sport. The question now agitating the minds of 
anglers in the Tuna Club is, Does Mr. Rider’s catch af 
a 327lb. black sea bass on light rod and 21-thread line 
entitle him to the real championship of the world? I 
have a strong suspicion that my friend proposes to 
claim it. In fact, he has claimed it, and I confess that 
he has me at a disadvantage at the outset, as, while I have 
caught on a hand line many black sea bass ranging from 
2oo0lbs to an estimated 500-pounder, I have so far failed 
to land one with rod and reel. 

I .believe it is the consensus of opinion in the Tuna 
Club that the leaping tuna stands alone and unequal in 
the world as the hardest fighting game fish known, not 
excepting the tarpon. The record fish which I had the 
honor to take (weighing 183lbs.) fought me four hours, 
and I do not believe Mr. Rider, who is a very powerful 
angler, could have killed the fish in less than two; yet 
he brought his record 327lb. bass to gaff in fifty-five 
minutes. This very fact, Mr. Editor, tells the story. 
The black sea bass, for half an hour or twenty minutes, 
is perhaps the equa] of the tuna; but if he is fought 
vigorously for that time he is soon worn out; in a 
word, he has in no sense the staying or fighting qualities 
or the strength of the tuna, in which expression, I think 
Mr: Beard. who took the first 200lb. black sea bass, will 
bear me out. = 

On the other hand, I do not believe the man lives who 
will take a 327Ib. tuna with rod and reel and 21-thread 
line. Such a large fish has been known to jerk a man 
overboard and drown him with a hand line. It is true 
that I have not taken a black sea bass with the rod, but 
I played a monster during the past season for twenty 
minutes who certainly must have weighed 200 or 300lbs. 
-Yet I had him very badly demoralized in twenty min- 
utes, and not being very well, I did not have the strength 
to push the fighting; so he towed our boat to a kelp 
bed half a mile off short, and I lost him by fouling the 
weeds. If I had had clear water and could have hus- 
banded my strength, or taken my time, I am confident 
I could have brought my fish to gaff in at least three- 
quarters of an hour. When I hooked the 183lb. tuna, I 
was in fair condition physically, and fought the fish as 
hard as I could for four hours; and during the fourth 
hour the tuna, still full of life and vigor, towed the boat 
at least four miles. To my mind there is no comparison 
between the two fishes. I believe any strong man, who, 
like Mr. Rider, is a skillful rod fisherman, can kill a 4oolb. 
black sea bass in an hour, or less, with 21-thread line. I 
do not believe it possible to take a 3oolb. tuna, much less 
a 4oolb. fish, at all on the same tackle. I believe the 
20olb. tuna is very near the limit of possibilities, though 


T should not be surprised to see the gold medal of the: 


Tuna Club go to the catcher of a larger fish, cepeely 
if Mr. Vom Hofe can proyide a reel that will hold 
1,500ft. of 21-thread line, 
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By the above I do not wish to detract from Mr. Rider’s 
catch or belittle it. Many men have “gone to pieces” 
during the past season in trying to land a smaller bla k 
sea bass. But I wish to record my opinion that the 
king of the bass, though a magnificent fighter, is entirely 
outclassed by the leaping tuna, size for size, pound for 
pound, Cuas. F. HoLper. 

Santa CaTAina Istanp, Cal., Nov. 9. 


New Jersey Legislation. 


[From the Report of the Fish and Game Commission.] 


The Fish Law. 


The present law does not permit the use of eel baskets 
anchored on the bottom of streams. Some years ago 
the law of New Jersey did recognize these wicker eel 
baskets as lawful contrievances, but for some incon- 
ceivable reason this law was repealed. There is no 
greater enemy to fish life than the eel, and its extermina- 
tion would be of benefit to fish of all other kinds; wicker 
eel baskets anchored on the bottom of streams and 
ponds take no fish but eels, and there seems to be no 
reason why. their use should be forbidden. 

Under the present law the use of small perch by the 
angler is prevented, the statute having apparently been 
framed gn the law of some State where baitfish are more 
plentiful than they are in New Jersey. As a matter of 
fact, small perch form the food to a great extent of the 
larger fish, and consequently there seems to be no reason 
why these small perch should not be used as lures by 
the angler. For this reason the word “perch” has been 
dropped from the list of fish which the law requires to 
be released from the minnow net. 

The present law imposes a penalty of fifty dollars for 
violation; in the opinion of your commission twenty dol- 
lars would be sufficient. 

17. Proposed open season for black bass, pike-perch, white 
pore June 15 to Nov. 30. Pickerel, pike, May 1 to Feb. 20. Un- 


awful to take any of these fish between 9 o'clock at night and 
sunrise. Penalty $10. 


The law at present opens the season for taking black 
bass on May 30. As a matter of fact, in no year are the 
bass through spawning by that date, and a great many 
fish taken in the early part of June are removed from 
their spawning beds. In most of the States the protec- 
tion to black bass is extended to the middle of June or 
the 1st of July. The difference in dates has frequently 
given rise to annoyances, and this is especially the case 
in Greenwood Lake, one-half of which is situated in 
New York State, where the law does not open until 
June 15. 

Your commission has during the past two years 
brought considerable numbers of white bass and pike- 
perch to the waters of this State, and perhaps the best 
method of propagating them would be to establish a 
close season for two or three years; the difficulty in the 
way of such an enactment arises in the fact that these 
fish are angled for in the same manner as black bass 
and pickerel; to prohibit taking white bass and pike- 
perch would practically prevent taking the other fish. 
To provide for the return to the water of all white bass 
and pike-perch taken would be impracticable, as the fish 
in most cases would be so injured that death would 
follow even their return to their’ native element. It 
might be argued that this same objection would apply 
to. the present law, prohibiting the taking of small trout 
and bass, and it does so to some extent, but this law 
prevents the fishing for these small fish, and consequent- 
ly indicates the use of appliances which thé small fish 
will not take. With the adult white bass and pike- 
perch it would be impossible to use contrivances which 
would not be readily taken by them as well as by the 
black bass. The precautions which the lawful angler 
takes to prevent the capture of small bass and trout 
would inure to the benefit of the small white bass and 
pike-perch. In consideration of all these facts your 
commission is satisfied that ample protection would be 
extended to the white bass and pike-perch if they were 
placed in the same category as the black bass. 

The provisions against the taking of fish at night will 
apply to very few persons, and will meet with no ob- 
jeetions excepting on the part of those who have been 
in the habit of slaughtering fish at night for the pur- 
poses of sale. It will be observed that the provision 
extends only to the better class of game fish. Such a 
law has been enacted in a number of the States. 

It will also be observed that the penalty for the viola- 
tion of this section has been reduced from twenty dol- 
lars to ten dollars. 

18. Proposed open season for brook trout, April 1 to July 15. 
Penalty $40. 

This is the law as it now stands on the statute books, 
with the exception that the penalty has been reduced 
from twenty to ten dollars. 

19. Lawful length of black bass, white bass, pike-perch, 9in. 
Trout, 6in. Penalty $10. 

The reason is obvious why the recently introduced 
pike-perch and white bass should be accorded the same 
protection extended to the black bass and trout. The 
penalty attached to the section of the present law is 
twenty dollars, which your commission thinks might be 
Py by one-half without prejudice to the interests of 
the fish. 


23, It shall be unlawful to put, place; use or maintain in an 
of the waters of this State inhabited by pickerel, pike- lac’ 
bass, perch or trout, any setline or setlines, or to use upon a line 
for the taking of fish in such waters any contrivance having more 
than three hooks attached thereto, under a penalty of $10 for 
each offense. 


Laws against the use of setlines have been on the 
statute books of this State for a long number of years, 
and this manner of fishing has been practically put a stop 
to. Little less destructive to fish than the setline is a 
contrivance which has recently been put on the market; 
it fairly bristles with hooks, and on this account its use 
has been prohibited in other States. A law against its 
use in New Jersey would not in the least interfere with 
the sportsmanlike manner of taking fish, and it would 
be welcomed by nearly every angler. 

26. It shall be unlawful to remove from this State any quail, 
tuffed grouse, pinnated grouse, hare, squirrel or ring- 
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necked pheasant; provided, however, that the provisions of this 
section eal not apply to such quail, ruffed grouse, pinnated 
grouse, woodcock, hare, squirrel or pheasant as may be in the 
possession ‘of the person who may. have lawfully captured the 
same during such periods as the provisions of this..act make 
lawful for such capture, and that such removal shall not take place 
excepting within such ‘periods. Penalty $10 for each bird. 


A large number of the States have passed laws abso- 
lutely and under all circumstances prohibiting the re- 
moval from their borders of all fish and game, and 
sportsmen who go thither cannot bring home with them 
trophies of their vacation. Your commission. does not 
approve of measures which prohibit lawfully secured 
fish and game from being taken wherever the owner 
may see fit, nor has your commission any intention of 
interfering with the sale of reed birds and with other 
similar commercial features pertaining to the capture 
of fish and game, and consequently does not suggest 
any such drastic measures as have been adopted by some 
States very close to New Jersey. But your commission 
‘would very much like to put a stop to the taking of the 
better class of game for the purposes of barter and sale. 
There is not the slightest doubt that the adoption of a 
section like the one above suggested would tend in a 
large measure to put a stop to trapping and other un- 
lawful methods of taking game, for if the pot-hunter and 


poacher cannot market the product of his work he will . 


soon cease it. Now it is a well-known fact that railroad 
and express companies are strict in their observance of 
the fish and game laws, and annually stringent instruc- 
tions are sent out to the agents of these corporations re- 
quiring them to observe the laws of the State pertaining 
to the handling of contraband goods, especially fish and 
game. The number of ruffed grouse, quail, squirrel and 
other indigenous game animals in New Jersey is not 
large enough to supply the markets of Philadelphia and 
New York, nor can the most effective protection during 
closed seasons and fhe most expensive propagation 
keep pace with the demands. of those who hunt or fish 
for gain. Your commission has no doubt that if the re- 
moval of game from the State under certain circum- 
stances, such as are indicated in the above section, is 
prohibited, it will aid materially in the preservation of 
such game in this State. 

26. The term “waters of this State” for the purposes of this act 
shall be construed to mean all the fresh waters of this State; pro- 
vided, that all ponds, lakes and waters created by or under the 
exclusive control of individuals or associations, stocked and 
maintained at the expense of such individuals or associations, and 
not runways for migratory fish, shall be considered private waters 
and be exempt from the provisions of this act as far as such in- 
dividuals and the members of such associations or persons re- 
ceiving permits from them are concerned. 

The above section is a considerable modification of the 
law at present on the statute books. There is at pres- 
ent on our statute books a law which provides that the 
wardens shall enforce the provisions pertaining to tres- 
pass, but only to such trespass as is committed by a 
person going on the lands of another for the purpose of 
taking fish. There are several laws relating to trespass 
by gunners, but the wardens are neither required nor 
authorized to enforce these. This anomalous condition 
of affairs has frequently given rise to unpleasant situa- 
tions. The wardens are State officers, and consequently 
it should be, and it is, their duty to enforce the laws as 
far as the general public is concerned. They should 
not be required to look after private interests in which 
the public has no concern. There certainly seems to be 
no reason why they should enforce the laws against 
trespassing anglers and not against trespassing gunners. 
There are in the State of New Jersey a number of pre- 


serves, and these generally combine both woodland ani . 


water; they are owned either by rich individu:is or 
by associations, and the benefits accruing to them are 
only for the owners. -This principle seems to have been 
recognized by the Legislature in the passage of the laws 
pertaining to trespassing gunners, and for the purpose 
of carrying out this very principle your commission has 
omitted from its suggested law the provision requiring 
wardens to enforce the laws pertaining to trespassing 
anglers. If the interests of the State should be divorced 
from private ownership, there seems to be no reason 
why these private owners should not be permitted very 
wide latitude in the management of their property. The 
above section contemplates the giving of such rights by 
permitting owners of preserves to do as they deem best 
as regards ponds under their immediate control, and 
for the maintenance of which they pay. No harm can 
inure to the interests of the public by the passage of such 
a law. The fish planted in these ponds are purchased by 
the private owners; they are cared for without expense 
to the State, and as long as these ponds are not runways 
for migratory fish the supply of fish in which the public 
is interested cannot in any way be diminished or de- 
teriorated. A different state nrevails as to gunning. It 
would be impossible for any individual or association to 
so securely fence in property as to prevent the move- 
ments of birds and other animals, and for this reason it 
is but just that private owners and associations should 
be required to abide by the laws of the State pertaining 
to game. There is little danger that such private owners 
will ever abuse the privilege sought to be granted them 
by the above suggested section; if they do abuse it they 
themselves are the losers, and not the public. Placing 
the private owners in absolute control of ponds in no 
way interferes with proper protection, for every con- 
stable and every member of a regularly incorporated fish 
and game protective association—and nearly all sports- 
men’s club are such—have the same powers to prosecute 
possessed by the wardens, and applications for the ap- 
pointment of deputy wardens by owners of large estates 
have always been cheerfully granted by your commis- 
sion. 

In concluding these suggestions and comments, your 
commission desires to express a hope that the former 
will. be adopted. We have had many years’ experience 
in the enforcing of the statutes protecting fish ‘and 
gamie, and we have come into contact almost continually 
with persons interested in these laws. The above sug- 
gestions represent our best judgment in’ regard ‘to the 
matter, and we feel confident that their adoption ‘will 
give to the State a code of laws which will not be dis- 
turbed for many years. 


The Cuvier Club banquet in Ci-inpati_w<s held on 
Pucsday of this week, Sh 9 


. lock. and halibut. In the ‘harbor the smaller 


The Massachusetts Association. 


Boston, Nov. 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: -Mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Fish and Game Protective As- 
sociation got together at Copley Square Hotel last Wed- 
nesday afternoon; for the first time since the long vaca- 
tion. There was a good attendance, although many of 
the members are still scattered at various points—some 
on the Cape, where they have been having excellent 
sport with the birds, while others are in the down East 
woods after bigger game. Representatives. from other 
kindred organizations were present by invitation to con- 
sult upon the best means to be taken to further the 


objects of the Association—fish and game -protection.. 


These gentlemen were Prof. Niles, of the Appalachiam 
Mountain Club; George H. Mackay and C. C. Munn, of 
Springfield; W. B. Phinney and Thomas L. Bunney, of 
Lynn; I. M. Stevenson, of Pittsfield, a member of the 
last legislative committee on fish and game; George H. 
Palmer, of New Bedford; C. N. Raymond, of Rehoboth; 
C. C. Peck, of North Attleboro, and Dr. Spaulding, of 
Hingham. Col. Rockwell, the president, was in the 
chair, and the records were looked after by Secretary 
Kimball. . 

A very profitable and interesting discussion ensued, 
taking as usual a wide range, including, of course, pro- 
tection as the main object. Mr. Stevenson enlarged 
upon the latter point; referring to the need of more 
stringent laws against poachers; that game was be- 
coming more and more depleted no one would deny, and 
he was fast coming to the belief that the sale of game 
should be prohibited. There was room, he thought, for 
reform in the fish and game commission, which should 
be made up of men who were experts in all matters of 
fish and game. Dr. Spaulding touched upon the very 
important subject of the smelt fishery, which is a ‘great 
source of recreation to many in the waters around Bos- 
ton and the islands in the harbor. Much of the illegal 
seining of smelts had been stopped by energetic work. 
Mr. Peck advocated the appointment of paid deputies 
to enforce the laws. While it was agreed on all hands 
that there were opportunities for new laws or amend- 
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CATCHING BASS FOR RESTOCKING, 


ments to old ones, it was the general opinion that 
better results were to be obtained, for the present at 
least, by a more rigid enforcement of-the present laws 
than by attempting new legislation that would arouse 
antagonism now nearly overcome. 

A subscription dinner followed the conference, at which 
speeches were made by several gentlemen, and President 
Rockwell appointed the usual committee to nominate a 
list of officers for the ensuing year. : 

WI LuiAM B. SMArrt. 


Transporting Fish Alive in Ice. 


THe Norman Fish Company, an American concern 
operating at the Lake of the Woods, on the Minnesota 
boundary, has recently been shipping bullheads to St. 
Louis and Buffalo packed in ice; and the same not 
only arrive fresh, but all alive, at their respective des- 
tinations, provided they are put into cold water and 
thawed out. More than this, Manager Jos. Armstrong 
states that scale fish sent to Buffalo have been known 
to revive if treated in. the same manner. 

Now this solves the oft-mooted question, whether 
fish can be winter killed by freezing. It is not the con- 
gelation which kills them off en masse in some waters 
on occasion, but the lack of air simply, as has been 
satisfactorily demonstrated time and again. 

Opening air holes in the frozen surfaces of ponds 
for breathing spaces for the fishes will save great mor- 
tality in cases where they become hermetically sealed by 
severe cold weather. Black bass are of a species which 
could probably be trdnsported long distances in ice, and 
come out alive, and it seems only necessary to prove 
by experimental tests that this can be done to make 
the winter season an advantageous period for stocking 
depleted ard barren watefs from hatching houses. It 
would be incomparably less expensive than using special 
fish cars, with their attendants, for aeration and other 
care. : Cuarvtes HALLock. 


i Fishing in a Maine. Harbor. 


Asout twenty miles this side of Eastport there is the 
little fishing hamlet of Cutler, on the Maine shore, which 
was cool and pleasant all through the past heated season. 

A land company has built a commodious inn, where 
good meals, restful beds and. general comfort may be 
enjoyed for. about one-half Bar Harbor rates. The 
harbor, about.a mile long, is very safe, and fishing may 
be enjoyed there in weather when it is too stormy to ven- 
ture upon the ocean for thedarger cod, haddock, pol- 
cod and 

lock afford good sport with light tackle, and alb. 

ounders may be easily secured for the frying pan. The 
red perch is perhaps the handsomest fish falling to the 
rod, and like all his family is a free fiehter. 

Within two miles of the hotel are trout brooks, so that 


small trout may be secured in sufficient quantity to 
vary the fishing. 

Deer and other game are said to be abundant in their 
season; about 150 deer being recordef as having been 
shot in 1 An all-water route from New York, via 
Boston or Portland, is not the least enjoyable of Cutler’s 
attractions. W. Hi: iR. 





New Jersey Coast Fishing. 


Assury Park, N. J., Nov. 19.—Will the movements 
of our coast fishes ever be understood, or the influences 
which impel the never-ending vagaries? Since August 
all varieties have been most erratic, and save for an oc- 
casional run have been phenomenally scarce. Never 
were prospects brighter chow during the early and mid- 
die summer months. Kingfish, bass and weakfish came 
in ‘early, and in abundance, took the hook freely, and 
were fine in size and condition; but conditions sud- 
denly changed and remained unfavorable during the rest 
of the season. This applies to surf fishing. In the rivers 
and bays the supply was fairly abundant at all points; 
even the plaice, usually so very abundant during Septem- 
ber and October, have been absent. This is accounted 
for in a measure by the absence of the sand eel or sand 
laut, which usually swarms in the open sea during the 
fall months. 

Cod are coming in now, and a few specimens have been 
taken from the piers during the past week. Ling: are 
abundant and are taken every night. The whiting, or as 
they are commonly called, frost fish, have not yet put in 
appearance, but are being sought every night. They are 
a sprightly fish on the rod, and when of good size put up 
a good stiff argument. While there is an abundance of 
bass in the surf, they will not take the hook, and surf 
fishing can fairly be said to be at an end. 4 

Leonarp Hutt. 





New Sesuame Fish Stocking. 


IN his report of recent operations, Fish and Game Pro- 
tector Charles A. Shriner says of the restocking work: 
“An attempt during the first part of October to bring 
an adult live fish from Lake Erie resulted in failure, the 
first failure which has attended a number of similar at- 
tempts on the part of cxperienced wardens designated 
for that work. Arrangements had been made with fish- 
ermen on Lake Erie to save in ponds such varieties of 
fish as might be wanted here; although the fishermen 
succeeded in keeping the fish during an exceedingly 
warm period of weather, all the fish were killed in one 
night, when there was a severe thunderstorm. When 
the wardens reached the lake not a fish was to be had, 
and severe storms prevented netting tor some days. 
When finally a lot of fish was secured a rise in the 
temperature prevented them from being removed to New 
Jersey. A delay was determined upon, and at the date of 
this report the wardens at Lake Erie report good promise 
of success. The trout purchased have been nearly all 
distributed, and that with a fair degree of success: De- 
lays in making connections with trains caused a smail 
percentage of loss, although on several days 10,000 each 
were distributed to all parts of the State without the loss 
of a single fish. Every application, with a few excep- 
tions, has been filled, and I trust within a very few days 
to satisfy the few remaining applicants:” 


The Vermont Fish Commission Aeeecpetitine. 


SHELDON, Vt., Nov. 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
“Penny wise and pound foolish” is the mildest term to 
be used when mentioning the stupid work of our legisla- 
tors in cutting down the beggarly $5,500 fish hatchery 
appropriation to a worse than beggarly sum of $3,500. 
This is Dogberries in office with a vengeance, 

Any intelligent person well knows that with the waters 
that Vermont possesses $25,000 should be the minimum 
amount appropriated to give good results in stocking, 
which, if done properly, would bring into the State a 
yearly return of twenty times that amount. ; 

We have some notably well-informed mien in our 
Legislature, but they are overruled by the great majority 
who are of a class dubbed cent pinchers. It would be a 
thousand times better for the progressive interests of 
our State if we had woman’s suffrage, then these noodles 
would remain at home, and we would have better law 
makers in the persons of their wives, daughters, sisters, 
female cousins, or their aunts. STANSTEAD. 


The Ohio Centennial. 
To.evo, -O., Nov. 16.—Editor -Forest .and.. Stream: 
Doubtless you are aware that Ohio is to celebrate her 





one hundredth anniversary at Toledo in 1903, or possibly ° 


in 1902, but perhaps you do not know that in the re- 
cent organization of the local centennial commission, Mr. 
John E. Gunckel, of this city, the secretary of the Amer- 
ican Fisheries Society, has been elected its president. 
Mr. Gunckel has expressed himself as desirous of making 
prominent features at the coming centennial of a par- 
liament of religions, and an extensive exposition of fish 
and fishing. What a railroad passenger agent can 
know about either of these subjects is something of a 
puzzle to those who are best acquainted with him, but his 
Toledo friends stand ready to coach him in both, includ- 
ing Jay BEgEBE. 


Mr. Plant’s Tarpon. 


WE have received from Mr. J. J. Farnsworth, Eastern 
Passenger Agent of the Plant System, a taking colored 
print of Mr. Henry B. Plant’s tarpon. The fish was 
caught at Fort Myers. Fla., in April of 1897, and the 
artist has pictured the big fellow as he leaps clear of. the 
water. 





- Catching Bass for Restocking. 

Mr. Davin H. Hoce sends us the accompanyin~ 
photograph. in illusttation of catching bass in Lake 
Nipissing. Canada, under warrant m the Ontario 
Government to stock a lake at Hi le, Ont, 


Mr. A. N: ‘Cheney asks us to say that illness and ab- 
sence from home have prevented him from giving atten- 
tion to a number 


of correspondents, 
been comupelled to defer replying to, 


whose letters he has 
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The Changed Adirondacks. 


4 . 1 7 
Our Northern Lakes and Mountains, 

Tue Adirondack Mountains of northeastern New York 
afford a striking evidence of the changes which ad- 
vancing civilization has wrought along our Eastern sea- 
board. There cah be seen the development, almost with- 
in a decade, of a wilderness into a great summer and 
autumn resort, dotted with luxurious modern hotels, and 
traversed by stage routes and railways. 

The sportsman, whether he be hunter or fisherman, 
familiar with even a portion of the Adirondack Moun- 
tains, more poetically termed the North Woods, fifteen 
or twenty years ago, and who now revisits the scenes 
of his youth, will 
his is the memory of their former wildness and beauty, 
of trout rising on lakes and streams, of deer roaming 
the dense woods and drinking from quiet waters, and of 
a strange, wild life. With this memory he now finds a 
large part of the woods region peopled for three months 
of the year with the votaries of fashion, with steamboats 
ae on the lakes and engines shrieking through the 

orests, with prosperous villages here and there, and: the 
old wild life gone never to return. 

I open as I write an old and well-worn book dear to 
all older American sportsmen, written by William C. 
Prime, and published in 1873, entitled “I Go a-Fishing,” 
and I turn to.two chapters respectively entitled “The 
Saint Regis Waters in Olden Times, 1860,” and the 
“Saint Regis Waters Now, 1872.” Would that the ven- 
erable author, now I believe a very old man, and long 
since unable to handle the rod and gun, could revisit 
the Saint Regis waters and paint us their scenes of to- 
day. The twelve years which elapsed between his first 
and second visits seemed to him to have brought many 
changes, the most marked of which was the expansion of 

- Paul Smith’s first little house, built in 1858, and holding 
not more than eight people, to a large hotel, capable of 
accommodating 150 guests. On both occasions Mr. 
Prime had to drive into Paul Smith’s from Port Kent, 
on Lake Champlain, a distance of fifty-five miles. The 
rare old fisherman and lover of nature, floating in his 
canoe on the lower Saint Regis in 1860, wrote as fol- 
lows: “The day had died most gloriously. The ‘sword 
of the sun’ that had lain across the forest was withdrawn 
and sheathed. There was a stillness on land and water 
and in the sky that seemed like the presence of an 
invisible majesty. Eastward the lofty pine trees rested 
their green tops in an atmosphere whose massive blue 
seemed to sustain and support them. Westward the rosy 
tints along the horizon deepened into crimson around 
the base of the Saint Regis hills and faded into black 
toward the north. No sign of life, human or inhuman, 
was anywhere visible or audible, except within the little 
boat where we two floated; and peace, that peace that 
reigns where no man is—that peace that never dwells 
in the abodes of men—here held silent and omnipotent 
sway. Then came the wind among the pine trees. The 
gloom increased and a ripple stole over the water. There 
was a flapping of one of the lilypads as the first wave 
struck them; and then as a breeze passed over us I threw 
two flies on the black ripple, There was a swift, rush—a 
sharp dash and plunge in the water. Both were struck 
at the instant, and then I had work before me that for- 
bade my listening to the voices of the pines. It took five 
minutes to kill my fish—two splendid specimens. Mean- 
time the rip had increased and the breeze came fresh and 
steady. It was too dark now to see the opposite shore, 
and the fish rose at every cast. When I had half a 
dozen of the same sort, and one that lacked only an 
ounce of being full 4lbs., we pulled up the killeck and 
paddled homeward around the wooded point. The moon 
rose, and the scene on the lake now became magically 
beautiful. The mocking laugh of the loon was the only 
cause of complaint in that evening of splendor. Did 
you ever hear that laugh?” Again Mr. Prime well says: 
“One who has in former years lived in the woods forms 
a stronger attachment for that life than a man ever forms 
for any other. The affection which we have for the com- 

anions of our solitude is very strong. Hence, when 

find myself in the woods the old- sights and sounds 
come back with such force that I cannot tear myself 
away.” 

I have given Mr. Prime’s charming picture of the 
Saint Regis waters forty and twenty-five years ago so 
that I might the better in my feebler way sketch them 
to-day, and by this contrast emphasize the difference 
between our Northern lakes and mountains of the middle 
and -the end of the century. For the change that has 
transformed the Saint Regis country from a wilderness 
and the delight of sportsmen to a fashionable summer 
resort has also taken place throughout the - North 
Woods, except in a few portions, and will not be long 
in taking place there.- I reached Paul Smith’s on a re- 
cent September evening by a walk of four and a half 
miles through a settled country and over a macadamized 
road from a brick station on the main line of the 
Adirondack division of the New York Central, which 
runs from Utica to Montreal. Darkness had fallen be- 
fore,I entered a strip of woods through which the road 
runs for a mile before it reaches Paul Smith’s, and 
cherishing the memory of Mr. Prime’s picture, as I 
neared the Saint Regis waters I listened for the laugh of 
the loon and the wind among the pines. So listening I 
suddenly stepped from the darkness of the woods into a 
blaze of. light which flashed out from the countless win- 

‘dows of an enormous wooden hotel, and which were 
reflected far out on the waters of the lake. There was no 
laugh of the loon, but the sound of oars in the rowlocks 
of numerous boats, and of men and women’s voices “with 
fashion, not with feeling, softly freighted.” Gone in 
an instant was Mr..Prime’s picture—vanished the dreams 
of the sportsman—and I turned with a sigh to the com- 
forts of civilization and the atmosphere of New York or 
Newport in the season. . ; 
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nd such visit a dream dispelled, for 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


the west the Saint Regis mountains lifted their pine- 
crowned peaks into the hazy blue, while the sun, just 
risen, made the dancing ripples of the lake seem like 
ridges of burning gold.. The wind blew soft and cool, 
and there was that vigor and life in the air which one 
only finds in the mountains at sunrise. A procession of 
boats laden with supplies for the “camps” plied between 
them and the hotel, and two naphtha launches puffed 
hither and thither. I saw the “camps” of Henry L. 
“Hotchkiss, Whitelaw Reid, Charles A. Barney, H. Mc- 
Kay Twombly, Anson Phelps Stokes, P. H. McAlpin, 
a son-in-law of William Rockefeller, and others. They 
are, for the most part, really villas, with sea walls, sum- 
mer houses and every appliance of comfort and luxury. 
The guide told me that in some of these “camps” there 
was hot and cold water, and in one electric lights, and it 
all seemed to me like playing at roughing it, and as if 
the title “camp” was the only link that connected these 
modern summer villas with the old free life of the woods. 
Why does not some modcrn essayist write of and on 
“the millionaire of the wilderness”? One finds strange 
things in the woods, but the sportsman and true lover 
of nature can_find no stranger bird in the North Woods 
than the modern millionaire. I believe that the first of 
these “campers” on the upper Saint Regis went in about 
fifteen years ago, to the astonishment of the guides and 
natives, armed with a hair mattress, an air pillow and a 
nameless article of domestic utility. Now he brings 
electric lights and naphtha launches. It is unnecessary 
to say that there is little fishing in the Saint Regis waters 
to-day, and a report that a deer was seen near there this 
year 2 not generally accepted. So was my dream dis- 
pelled. 

But if Paul Smith, with the Saint Regis region, is now 
solely a fashionable resort, what shall be said of Saranac 
Lake, and especially Lake Placid? I had heard much 
of both .places, and I visited both. At the former I 
found a large village and a hotel—the Ampersand—the 
most modern, most luxurious and most pretentious house 
in the Adirondack Mountains, under whose electric lights 
and in whose dark wooden halls and rooms one feels 
as if in town in mid-winter, and at the latter I saw a 
continuous village surrounding its lower end, four or 
five barnlike wooden hotels, and golf, croquet and tennis 
in full force. They have golf links, by the way, at or near 
all the Adirondack hotels now. There is, however, a 
portion of the North Woods where the man or woman 
who, whether or not in search of fish and game, loves 
the sense of remoteness and the feeling of the wide 
woods around can still find sport and an idea at least 
of primeval wildness. I refer to the southwestern and 
far western sections, and to that central district which 
lies west of Port Kent and Port Henry. In the former 
lie the Fulton Chain of lakes, Long Lake and Lake Mas- 
sawepie, on whose wooded shores, after a six-mile drive 
through the virgin forest, I found the best kept and 
most comfortable hotel in the woods, that of Childwold. 
In the latter region are Blue Mountain Lake and a 
series of lakes and mountains which are still sportsmen’s 
resorts, and from which the railroad is still far distant. 

There are two standpoints from which to view our 
Northern lakes and mountains to-day. I have treated 
them thus far from that of the sportsman and lover of 
the woods. ~The other standpoint from which to re- 
gard them is that of the student of the development of 
our summer resorts, and of the believer in the march 
of modern improvements. There are five men whom I 
hold chiefly responsible for the transformation of the 
Adirondacks from a sportsman’s paradise to a fashion- 
able summer resort, and these are in order of prece- 
dence Paul Smith, who entered the woods from Vermont 
as a guide in the early fifties; the late Thomas C. Durant, 
who projected the Adirondack railroad, built from Sara- 
toga to North Creek in the early seventies; Le Grand 
Cannon, who projected the narrow gauge Chateauguay 
Railroad, which was first built from Plattsburg to Dan- 
nemora in 1879, and completed by successive stages to 
Saranac Lake and Lake Placid in 1889 and 1890; “Adi- 
rondack” Murray, whose ephemeral but flashing pen 
pictures of the “North Woods” first drew public atten- 
tion to them and gave him his nom-de-plume twenty- 
five years ago, and lastly, Dr. Seward Webb, who finall 
carried out his long cherished plan of building a trun 
line through the heart of the wilderness from Utica to 
Montreal in 1891. I should perhaps add to this list the 
names of Drs. Loomis, Trudeau, and others who first 
directed attention to the Adirondacks as a resort for con- 
sumptives and a natural sanitarium, but I find that the 
hotel proprietors and many others interested are not 
anxious to have this feature of the mountains em- 
phasized. With the building of the railroads and the 


consequent bringing of the mountains within easy access ° 


of the cities, and especially New York, the old boarding 
houses and small] hotels scattered here and there, and 
which are comparatively few in number, have been en- 
larged or have given place to fine and expensive struc- 
tures. Paul Smith’s has grown upon and around itself 
from a little frame house accommodating eight people 
to an immense building, with spacious piazzas and hall- 
ways, which can hold nearly a thousand guests, and is 
a city in itself. Then comes the Ampersand, a handsome 
house on Saranac Lake; and then in succession the 
fine and well situated Wawbeek Lodge, at the foot of the 
Upper Saranac; Saranac Inn, at the head of the same 
lake, and the cluster of large hotels at Lake Placid, be- 

inning with the White Face Inn and including the 

uisseaumont, Lake Placid, Grand View and Stevens 
houses. Scattered here and there throughout the moun- 
tains there are also fine or comfortable houses, such as 
those in the Keene Valley, St. Hubert’s Inn and the 
Chateauguay, Chazy Lake and Loon Lake houses on 
the lakes of those names. : 

I was most impressed, in my trip through the 
Adirondacks, with the beauty of the forest in and 
around Childwold, the solitude of Long Lake and 
the Fulton Chain, the view from Lake Piacid and over 
Mirror Lake, with the. peaks of Mount Marcy and its 
fellows in the south, with the vistas of woods, lakes and 
streams along the line of the Webb railroad, and particu- 
larly with the superb prospects from the Chateauguay road 
as it climbs Lyon Mountain, which recalls the scenery 
of the Blue Ridge. I found much of interest and in- 
formation in the talk of the guides of the region, The 
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older guides are as a rule pessimistic as to the future 
of the woods, and groan over the change irom the 
old sporting days. hey do not care for the tourist 
business and the hanging round the hotels, even if they 
make $3 and $4 a day» or double the wages of a decade 
ago. The younger guides who knew not the early days, 
and did not fish and hunt with W. C. Prime, Kit Clark 
and their fellows, find the present conditions advantage- 
ous, and welcome the increasing bands of tourists. But 
they spend less and less time in hunting and fishing 
with their patrons and more in rowing the latter tamely 
around the lakes, perhaps accompanying them «1 a day 
or two’s journey through the lakes and aver the “‘car- 
ries.” In the more remote districts there is still fishing 
to be had, and the deer are still fairly abundant. | was 
told, however, of many instances of flagrant violations 
of the game laws, and it is evident that the w ods are 
not adequatély supplied with or patrolled by guardians. 
Hounding and “jacking” for deer, while forbidden, are 
still practiced, and the remark of a guide on Long 
Lake, when questioned as to some infraction of the 
game laws, that “there never was any law on Long 
Lake,” emphasizes the situation. ; 

But while the Adirondacks are changed and are chang- 
ing they will remain for many years to come the great 
natural mountain and lake resort for the larger cities 
of the Eastern seaboard. They are to our generation 
what the Catskills were to our grandfathers and even to 
our fathers in youth, and if your true sportsman must 
now seek the far Canadian woods for big fish and big 
game, he cannot take with him or away the life-giving 
air and the exquisite scenery of the Adirondack hills 
and lakes. He loses, but his loss is fhe gain of thou- 
sands and thousands of less fortunate beings, to whom 
the woods and hills bring relief from the heat of summer, 
renewed life and strength, and a keen realization of the 
old saying that “man made cities, but God made the 
country.” 

Lakes George and Champlain, which are always asso- 
ciated with the Adirondacks in the public mind, have 
undergone comparatively few changes during the past 
twenty years, and so do not require more than a passing 
allusion in this sketch. Lake George is still the same 
beautiful sheet of water, set in a frame of forest-clothed 
mountains, as when the first French explorer gave to it 
from its azure depths the name of Saint Sacrament. 
There are more villas on its shores, more boats upon its 
waters, a new hotel here and there, or an old one re- 
stored, but summer after summer the lake calls to its 
lovers to return to its beauties in such a way that 
they must respond. Lake Champlain now has the fine 
Bluff Point: Hotel just below Plattsburg on its western 
bank to add to its attractions, and the tourist, even if he 
or she is familiar with both lakes, should not fail to again 
traverse them. Their beauties never fade, and whether 
one sees Lake Champlain from the slower and com- 
fortable steamboat, or the fine, rushing trains of the 
Delaware & Hudson, which traverse its entire western 
shore, or steams through Lake George, one cannot tire 
of the infinite variety of water and. landscape which 
both lakes afford. September is the month of all months 
to rightly see and appreciate the air and scenery of our 
Northern lakes and mountains. Now come days filled 
with sunlight which does not oppress, cooled as it is 
by the home wind of the northwest, and now succeed 
nights whose frosty airs give to the woods and lakes a 
clearness of outline and to the skies a splendor that 
summer never brings.—Town Topics. 








PRIZES FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Tue Forest AND STREAM offers prizes for meritorious 
work with the camera, under conditions which follow: 

The prizes will be divided into three series: (1) for 
live wild game; (2) for game in parks; (3) for other sub- 
jects relating to shooting and fishing. 

(1) For live game photographs three prizes are of- 
fered, the first of $50, the second of $25, and the third of 
$10. 

(2) For live game in parks, for the best picture, a 
prize of $10. 

(3) For the best pictures relating-to ForEsT AND 
Srream’s field—shooting and fishing, the camp, camp- 
ers and camp life, sportsman travel by land and water, 
incidents of field and stream—a first prize of $20, a sec- 
ond of $15, a third of $10, and for fourth place two prizes 
of $5 each. 

There is no restriction as to the time nor as to where 
the pictures have been made or may be made. 

Pictures will be received up to Dec. 31 this year. 

All work must be original; that is to say, it must not 
have been submitted to any other competition or -have 
been published. 

There are no restrictions as to the make or style of 
camera, nor as to size of plate. 

A competitor need not be a subscriber to the Forest 
AND STREAM. 

All work must be that of amateurs. 

The photographs wil! be submitted to a committee, 
who, in making their award, will be instructed to take 
into consideration the technical merits of the work as 
a photograph, its artistic qualities and other things be- 
ing equal, the unique and difficult nature of the subject. 

Photographs should be marked for identification with 
initials or a pseudonym only, and with each photograph 
should be given, answering to the initials, the name of 
sender, title of view, locality, date and names of camera, 
and plate or film. 


The Forest anv Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at. the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable, 
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The Bennel. 
Fixtures. 


FIELD TR#ALS. 
Novy. 28.—Amoret, Mo.—Missouri Field Trials Association’s sec- 
ond annua! trials. L. S. Eddins et < , 
Dec. 5.—Continental Field Trial Club’s trials, Lexington, N. 
Cc. W. B, Mesres, Sec’y. 
1899. 


Jan. 16.—West Point, Miss.—U. S. F. T. C. winter trials. W. B. 
Stafford, Sec’y. : 

Feb. 6.—Madison, Ala.—Alabama Field Trial Club's third annual 
trials. T. H. Spencer, Sec’y. 


E. F. T. C Trials. 


Tue trials began with the Members’ Stake, which in 
the quality of the competition rated well with that of the 


All-Age Stake, and much better than that of the Derby. * 


The changed character of the grounds, brought about 
by large areas being sowed with wheat, contracted the 
useful hunting area greatly in places, so much so that 
consecutive ranging wag out of the question. The 
dog with good judgment had an excellent-opportunity 
to display it. The dog which ranged wide, regardless of 
whether the ground was bare or otherwise, was handi- 
capped from the outset. 

During the first few days birds were difficult to find, 
but after the rain storm of Wednesday the. conditions 
for good work improved greatly. 

The judges worked diligently, and handled the compe- 
tition skilliully in all its details. It was done in a model 
way in many respects. The handiers kept well together 
as a rule, and there was no scrambling as in the old 
days. 

Messrs. Hitchcock, Lorillard, Duryea and others, who 
were expected, did not appear, much to the regret of the 
gathering. It is to be hoped that another.year will find 
them in attendance as of old. 

Taken all in all, there was a falling off in quality of 
competition as compared with that of some of the 
previous years, though there were parts of the work that 
were commendably good. 

The loss of time occasioned by rainy weather pro- 
longed the trials. Had the weather permitted, the trials 
would have been finished by Saturday afternoon. The 
Subscription Stake was postponed till Monday of this 
week, owing to the loss of time above mentioned. 


The Derby. 

Tue Derby had sixteen starters, a goodly number, as 
members go in that stake of late years. 

The quality of the work was decidedly inferior; in 
fact, much of it was very weak. The competition, on 
that account, was spiritless at times. No doubt but what 
the character of the grounds accentuated the poorness 
of the competition, but be the grounds as they may 
be, there were certain unmistakable signs of inferior 
capabilities 

The winner of first, Count Danstone, was easily the 
best dog in the stake. He was wiser in beating out his 
ground, and his work on birds had greater accuracy and 
finish than had that of his competitors. His performance 
as a whole was commendably well sustained throughout 
his two heats. While his work was not brilliant, it was 
well done, and easily surpassed that of all the others. 

Halbard, winner of second, made a commonplace com- 
petitor, and was in about the same class with Colonel R. 
and Bob, all of which, doing some good work on birds, 
with a lot of faulty work of different kinds mixed in 
with the good. Halbard’s first heat was decidedly poo. 
His second heat was better, but of no special excellence 
either in the competition or as individual field work. 

Bob ran a fairly good first heat. His second was 
weak in places. He showed good ability on birds, and 
was quite obedient. In speed, range and ability on 
birds, he classed much higher, in my opinion, than did 
Halbard. 

Nightingale showed a great deal of natural ability. 
She is sharp and quick in her point work, but is lacking 
in experience and discipline. This is in a measure true 
of Matt of Cotton Grove. 

The judges were Messrs. Theodore Sturgis, of New 
York.; S. C. Bradley, the club secretary, of Greenfield 
Hill, Conn., and Mr. A. Merriman, of Memphis, Tenn. 
They were painstaking, and handled: the competition 
quietly, without fussiness, and with skill. 

The handling was free from scrambling, and it was 
rarely that the handlers were separated from each other. 
Fairness and courtesy were observed throughout. After 
the winners were announced, Judge Bradley, who has 
had great experience in such matters, complimented the 
handlers on their excellent handling, and declared it 
the best of any professional stake he had ever seen. 


Monday, Nov. 14. 


The weather was most unpromising. A heavy rain 
storm set in Saturday night, and continued steadily till 
far into Sunday night. Monday morning was cloudy, 
foggy, damp.and uncomfortable.. Roads and fields were 
muddy, making bad footing for handlers, dogs and 
horses. In the forenoon a thin sprinkling of rain fell a 
few times. In the afternoon the weather cleared up. A 
cool, stiff wind set in. Birds were not easy to find. 
The work of the day averaged very mediocre in quality. 
There were a few patches of good work, though nothing 
particularly brilliant. It was good by contrast. The 
available grounds were hard to work, owing to their 
irregular shape and insufficient areas, which no doubt 
added somewhat to the poor showing. 

The order of running was as follows: 

Geo. E. Gray (agt.), b., w. and t. setter dog Count 
Danstone (Count Gladstone [V.—Dan’s Lady), agent, 
hnadier, with Pierre Lorillard, Jr.’s, b.. w. and t. setter 
dog Jean de Reszke (Gleam’s Pink—Dell F.), C. Tucker, 
handler. 


P. Lorillard, Jr.’s, b., w. and t. setter dog Pink's Boy 


(Gleam’s Pink—Belle of Pawling), C. Tucker, handler, 

with J. B. Bisbee’s liv. and w. pointer bitch Jubilee 

Blythe (Rectoné—Dinah), W. H. Hammond, handler. 
Charlottesville Field Trial Kennels’ liv; and w. pointer 


‘bitch Nana (Rip Rap—Toxic), C. E. Buckle, handler, 
with .D, E.-Rose (agt.), b., w. and-t. setter dog Dewey 
(Tony Boy—Nellie C.), agent, handler. 

. Mrs. Royal Phelps Carroll’s b., w. and t. setter dog 
Tobard (Count Gladstone IV.—Iza), John White, hand- 
ler, with Charlottesville Field Trial Kennels’ liv. and w. 
pointer bitch Ranée (Rip Rap—Toxic), C. E. Buckle, 
handler. 

H. R. Edwards’ b., w. and t. setter dog Colonel R. 
(Harwick—Trap, Jr.), Geo. E. Gray, handler, with Mrs. 
Royal Phelps Carroll’s b., w. and t. setter dog Halbard 
(Count Gladstone IV.—Iza), John White, handler. 

Miss C. Parson’s b., w. and t. setter dog Berber (An- 
tonio—Laske), John White, handler, with E. Hart 
Height’s b., w. and t. setter dog Bob (—— — ——), 
owner, handler. 

D. E. Rose (agt.), b., w. and t. setter dog Lena B. 
(Tony Boy—Nellie C.), agent, handler, with Fox & 
Blyth’s b., w. and t. setter bitch Nightingale (Antonio— 
Reta H.), R. V. Fox, handler. 

Victor Humphrey’s b. and w. pointer bitch Matt of: 
Cotton Grove (Rip Rap—Croxie Kent), owner, handler, 
with H. H. Sheperd’s b. and w. setter dog Jersey King 
(Rod’s Boy—Cincinnatus Girl), Dr. Walter L. Steele, 
handler. ; 

This stake was for. all setter and pointer puppies 
whelped on or after Jan. 1, 1897. The prizes were: 
First, $300; second, $200; third, $100. First forfeit, $10; 
second forfeit, $10; $10 additional to start. 

A start was made some distance beyond Gibson’s well, 
and during the day the ground was well worked out 
toward Conover, near which place the day’s competition 
ended. The stormy weather had affected the birds so 
that they were rather wild and difficult to work upon. 


First Round. 


Count Danstone and Jean de Reszke were cast off at 
9:15. Jean flushed a bevy near the edge of a cotton 
field. On the scattered birds in woods, each made two 
points, and drew to points on the footscent. Both were 
steady to shot. and wing. Sent on. Count pointed a 
bevy which was on the other side of a fence from him 
and which flushed wild. The birds were followed, but 
aside from some roading nothing was done on them. 
Sent on. After searching awhile, Count pointed another 
bevy nicely. The heat ended at 10:25. Count had much 
the advantage in every respect. While his range was a 
bit more than medium, he hunted diligently, and showed 
good ability in his bird work. 

Pink’s Boy and Jubilee Blythe began at 10:48. Jubilee 
pointed hesitatingly at the edge of woods and moved on. 
The birds at the same time flushed in a run close by. 
Boy pointed a bevy in briers, and soon afterward 
secured two points on singles. Up at 11:52. Boy’s 
performance on birds was creditably good. His range 
was moderately wide. Jubilee’ ranging was poor, and 
she was lacking in her finding and pointing. 

Nana and Dewey started at 12:15. Dewey flushed a 
single bird in open weeds. Next he made a point, to 
which nothing was found. His range was moderate. 
Nana was fast, but apparently was not seeking birds, as 
she ran with little plan as to beating out her ground, and 
was not using her nose. The heat ended at 1:12. 

Tobard and Ranée began their heat at 2. In 
corn, in a bottom, Buckle called point and immediately 
afterward a bevy was seen to flush near by him. Some 
cover intervened, shutting off the view somewhat, but 
everything indicated that Ranée had the point. The birds 
were followed. Each secured a point and was steady to 
shot. Sent on. Each made a flush in open weeds. The 
birds were marked down again in weeds, close by a 
growth of willows. Tobard going across wind flushed 
a single, and stopped in the middle of the scattered 
birds without showing any sign of stiffening on point. 
The birds flushed wild in ones-and twos around him, and 
he remained steady. Up at 2:30. Both were lacking in 
judgment in beating out their ground and in work on 
birds. 

Colonel R. and Halbard were cast off at 2:34. Colonel 
devoted the first half of the heat to vigorously amusing 
himself by flushing and chasing sparrows. In the latter 
part he settled down to work, and performed quite 
creditably. Halbard made a poor competition. Both 
made game, roading and pointing. Halbard flushed a 
bevy. Sent on. Halbard roaded and pointed firmly in 
open and in woods, but nothing was found. Soon after- 
ward, in other woods, Colonel flushed an outlying single 
of a bevy. He next made two good points on-scat- 
tered birds, and was steady to shot. Up at 3:32. Colonel . 
ranged vigorously and fairly wide, but he did not use 
good judgment in beating out his ground. 

Berber and Bob began at 3:40. Berber stopped to a 
flush in open weeds. He next made three flushes on 
singles. Bob next pointed a bevy which was on the op- 
posite side of a fence from him in woods. He moved 
on to locate better. Berber crossed the fence and 
pointed the bevy, and Bob backed well. Both were 
steady to shot and wing. On the scattered birds in 
woods Bob pointed a single. Both pointed and roaded 
on the footscent of birds which had flushed. A few 
yards outside the woods, in a bottom, Bob pointed on 
a single a moment before it flushed, and later in woods 
made a good point on a single. Up at 4:28. Bob was 
promptly obedient, was well in hand at all times, showing 
good training and good purpose. His point work also 
was commendably good. 

Lena B. and Nightingale commenced at 4:31. Night- 
ingale pointed a bevy and then broke in and flushed 
it. In woods on the scattered birds Nightingale pointed 
a single, but was stanch under compulsion. Lena made 
a point on a single, and afterward flushed one. Next 
she pointed, and nothing was found. Up at 5:01. 
Nightingale was a merry worker, and sharp in pointing 
and locating, but was not stanch. Lena was a narrow 
ranger. 

Matt of Cotton Grove and Jersey King were started 
at 5:11, Matt going down wind flushed an outlying 
single, then stopped and the rest of the bevy flushed 
wild, They were marked down in the open a few yards 
away, and the dogs were worked to them. King 
flushed and then dropped to order, and the rest were 
flushed around him. t on, King pointed a bevy in 
open weeds, and Matt backed promptly and prettily. 
On the scattered birds in weeds, Matt polted and King 


backed. The former moved on to locate better and the 
birds flushed wild. Up at 5:40. King was slow, ranged 
narrow, and his point work was ordinary. Matt was 
quick and sharp in her point work, but she needs moe 


experience. She was speedy and had middling good 
range. 

This ended the day’s work, 
° Tuesday, Nov. ‘15. 


The weather was delightfully pleasant. A‘ cool, frosty 
morning softened into a warm, pleasant day. The sun 
shone clear and bright. Birds were found quite plenti- 
ful at times; at others they were apparently scarce and 
difficult to find. The start was made near Conover. 
The work as a whole was of a very commonplace kind, 
both in the finish of the Derby and the heats of the 
All-Age Stake. 

Second Round. 


Six dogs were retained in the competition, with two 
a. Lena B. and Nightingale, to be given further 
trial. 

Lena B. and Nightingale were cast off at 9:18. The 
handlers flushed a bevy. On marked birds Lena flushed 
a single, held her point, and a remaining bird was 
flushed to it. Each flushed a bevy. Lena trailed a great 


deal. She followed Nightingale’s lead, consequently her 
work was not independent. The heat was a poor one. 
Up at 9:50. 


Colonel R. and Tobard were cast off at 10:00. Tobard 
made a point, to which nothing was found. Colotiel 
made game in a cotton field. Gray was attempting to 
get him in hand when a bevy flushed wild close by. 
On the scattered birds in sedge Colonel flushed twice. 
The dogs missed several opportunities on birds which 
were afterward flushed by the handlers. The bird work 
at ‘this juncture was poor. Colonel pointed some 
scattered birds, and was steady to shot. Colonel flushed 
a single and was a bit unsteady. -On a side hill in 
sedge Tobard pointed; Colonel backed; nothing found. 
Tobard again made a similar’ point. ‘Colonel was much 
the faster and better ranger, but he was hard to handle. 
Both made an inferior competition in respect to bird 
work. Up at 10:26. 

Pink’s Boy and Bob ran a long heat, commencing 
at 10:36 and ending at 11:50. Bob pointed in a corn- 
field and Pink backed; nothing was found to the point, 
though it was in a most promising nook for birds. Bob 
made game and pointed a bevy in sedge grass, after a 
good effort at roading and locating. Pink’s Boy pointed; 
nothing was found. Bob’s bevy was marked down and 
followed. Bob pointed a single bird nicely and Pink 
backed well. The dogs and handlers were working 
close on the bevy when it flushed in sedge close by a 
fence. Pink made two good points on singles and was 
steady to shot. Both worked diligently. Their work 
on birds was mixed in quality; good and poor. They 
ranged fairly well. Up at 11:50. 

The running was suspended while the party took 
lunch. 

Count Danstone and Halbard began at 12:53. Count 

inted nicely a bevy in weeds and briers, and Halbard 

acked well. Both were steady to shot and wing. The 

birds were followed into pine woods. Halbard made 
three points and flushed twice on the scattered birds. 
He was lucky in having the opporttiity alone, as, at 
the same time, Count pointed in the open, probably 
where the flock of crows had been feeding. Coming 
into the woods, where Halbard’ was working on the 
singles, Colonel made a good point on some scattered 
birds. This ended the work in these woods. Colonel 
next pointed a bevy beside a ditch and was backed. 
Halbard next pointed a bevy in the open beside a ditch, 
stopping a moment uncertainly before the bevy flushed. 
The find was not from good seeking, as Halbard was 
not going wide in his casts. Count was the better 
worker in every respect. Up at 1:27. 

This ended the Derby. The judges then announced 
the winners as follows: First, Count Danstone; second; 
Halbard; third, Bob. ; 


The All-Age Stake. 


There were sixteen starters in the All-Age Stake, many 
of which were already known to fame. Immediately after 
the conclusion of the Derby this stake was begun. The 
work during the remainder of Tuesday afternoon was of 
a very low grade, excepting that of Young Jingo, which 
would rate as fairly good. 

The dogs ran in the following order: 

Robt. J. Emmett’s b. and w. pointer bitch Ney (—— 
— —), E. Hart Height, handler, with J. P. Green’s 
liv. and w. pointer dog Young Jingo (Jingo—Pearl’s 
Dot), agent, handler. 

Geo. Crocker’s b., w. and t. setter dog Sam T. (Luke 

Roy—Betty B.), Victor Humphrey, handler, with J. B. 
Bisbee’s b. and w. pointer dog Ripstone (Rip Rap— 
Pearl’s Dot), W. H. Hammond, handler. 
- D. E. Rose (agt.), liv. and w. pointer dog Chisholm 
(—— — -—-), agent, handler, with Charles Sheldon’s 
setter dog Turnavo (Antonio—Laska), V. Humphrey, 
handler. 

Geo. Crocker’s b. and w. pointer dog Tick Boy (King 
of Kent—Bloom), V. Humphrey, handler, with Del 
Monte Kennels’ o. and w. setter bitch Minnie’s Gjrl (An- 
tonio—Minnie T.), Geo. E. Gray, handler. 

Herbert Parson’s setter bitch Larisso (Antonio—Las- 
ka), V. Humphrey, handler, with Deveraux & Edward’s 
b., w. and t. setter dog Uncle B. (Harwick—Dan’s 
Lady), George E. Gray, handler. 

Charlottesville Field Trial Kennels’ b., w. and t. setter 
bitch Pin Money (Count Gladstone IV.—Daisy Croft), 
C. E. Buckle, handler, with W. W. Titus’ b., w. and 
t. setter dog Joe Cummings (Antonio—Piccaola), Victor 
Humphrey, handler. 

D. E. Rose (agt.), b., w. and t. setter dog Sport Mc- 
Allister (Tony Boy—Blue), agent, handler, with Victor 
Humphrey’s setter dog Cotton Grove Dick (Dick—Don- 
na), owner, handler. ; . 

D. E. Rose (agt.), b., w. and t.-setter bitch Pearl R. 
(Sam Gross—Donnoshey), agent, handler; with P. Loril- 

lard, Jr.'s, b., w. and t. setter dog Why Not (Eugene T. 
—Miss Ruby), C. Tucker, handler. ‘ 

Joe Cummings, winner of first, made a good class 
competition. His work was sound in all the details of 
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ranging, finding, pointing and work to the gun. He 


displayed “bird sense” of a superior order. His speed 
was well sustained throughout. Heis owned by the 
celebrated field trial and field handler Mr. W. W. Titus, 
of West Point, Miss. 

Pin Money, winner of second, was at one time a 
promising candidate for first honors, but owing to some 
errcrs in her heat with Young Jingo her chances for 
first honors vanished. She, however, was a good second. 
She ranges fast and wide, is 4 good finder, points her 
birds accurately, and shows sterling merit asa field dog. 

Uncle B. is a good worker, but his class would be 
about that of the average good shooting dog. His range 
is of the common kind. He is uniformly industrious. 

Young Jingo ran a good race as a whole, and in my 
opinion was far superior in class to Uncle B. . 

The judges were Mr. R. V. Fox, Harrisburg, Pa., and 
Messrs. Merriman and Sturgis. 

This stake as a whole was weak in competition in the 
greater part of it. 

The conditions were as follows: Open to all setters 
and pointers that have never won a first prizé in an all- 
age open stake at the Continental or U. S. Field Trials. 
First prize, $300; second, $200; third, $100. Forfeit, $10; 
$20 additional to start. 

Edm. H. Osthaus, Toledo, O.; M. Buckley, South- 
port, Conn.; Geo. F. Nesbitt, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; S. C. 

radley and his daughter, Miss Elizabeth B. Bradley, 
Greenfield Hill, Conn.; Dr. G. G. Davis, Philadelphia; 
G. G. Williamson, Muncie, Ind.; H. H. Shepard, New 
Berlin, N. Y.; L. E. Leay, Salisbury, N. C.; Julian 
Corbett and Miss E. Corbett, Charlottesville, Va., and 
Mr. Whitehead, of New York; the Messrs. Arend and 
others followed the running of the stake. 


First Round. 


Ney and Young Jingo were the first to begin the com- 
petition, which commenced at 1:48. Jingo pointed a 
bevy by a fence at the highway, a most unpromising 
place for a bevy; Ney backed. The birds were followed. 
Ney roaded to a flush on a single, and about 2oyds. 
further pointed a singlé. Each pointed and roaded in 
the open near thick cover, in which a bevy was heard to 
flush. The birds were followed. Jingo roaded a long 
way in woods, and made a good point on scattered birds. 
At the same time, Ney roaded in the opposite direction, 
but failed to locate. Up at 2:30. Jingo was the better 
in every way. 

Sam T. and Ripstone began at 2:40 and ran thirty-eight 
minutes. Sam pointed a bevy in open sedge; Ripstone 
coming in across the point pointed the same bevy. Sam 
next pointed foot scent, and Ripstone neglected to back. 
Ripstone pointed a single. At the same time Sam 
pointed; nothing was found. He afterward made a 
similar point in a narrow strip of sedge. He would 
draw on apparent expectations of scent. Sam was the 
faster and wider ranger. The heat was a poor one. 

Chisholm and Turnavo began at 3:30. Down forty- 
three minutes. The work on birds was much alike, each 
flushing awkwardly on bevies and singles in open and 
cover. It was a very poor heat in every respect, marked 
with errors and lost opportunities. 

Tick’s Boy and Minnie’s Girl began at 4:23 and ran till 
5:27. A single was seen to flush where one of the dogs 
was ahead. As the horsemen rode up, the rest of the 
bevy flushed. Minnie was lost for some minutes. She 
pointed and Tick backed; nothing found. Minnie 
pointed later and again nothing was found. Tick was 
lost, and the dogs were thereafter separated till the, 
heat ended. Minnie in the meantime pointed a bevy. 
The heat was a poor one. 


Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 16 and 17, 


Heavy rain fell on Tuesday night, and steadily till 
late in the afternoon on Wednesday, therefore the com- 
petition was necessarily postponed. 

Thursday morning was foggy, with signs of more rain. 
A late start was made in consequence. Fields and 
roads were very muddy. The sky was heavily overcast, 
but birds were found in good numbers, and the work 
was the best of any displayed in the open stakes, though 
there were only small parts of it that rated as really good. 
Miss E. Corbett, a relative of Mr. C. E. Buckle, was an 
interested spectator of the competition on this day. The 
first round was completed late in the afternoon. There- 
after two braces of the second round were run. 

Larisso and Uncle B. were cast off at 11:34, near Gib- 
son’s well. Larisso pointed a bevy in weeds, and was 
well backed by Uncle. Both were steady to shot. On 
the scattered birds in pine woods each made a point on 
singles. The remaining scattered birds flushed wild, the 
ground being devoid of cover. After ranging over open 
ground seeking bevies, Uncle pointed in an open weed 
field; Larisso coming in, pointed about 4goyds. behind 
Uncle on foot scent. Both roaded, Uncle on the true 
trail, Larissg casting about and not following the scent 
with precision. Uncle at length made a point on the 
bevy, and Larisso, crossing in ahead, pointed the same 
bevy about joyds. ahead of Uncle. The credit of the 
work was Uncle’s. Up at 12:09. Uncle made two 

ints on singles. 

nele’s range was rather narrow at times. 
industrious. 

Pin Money and Joe Cummings were cast off at 12:21. 
Soon after starting Pin Money was lost. When found 
she was on a point on a bevy in pine woods. Joe was 
casting wide. On a side hill quite a distance away he 
pointed a bevy and held it stanchly while his handler 
struggled across a creek, through bushes and up the hill 
to him. He behaved well to wing and shot. Sent on. 
Pin Money pointed a er in a narrow strip of cover in 
open ground and held her point well. Some of the 
birds passed close over her head, and she made a single 
spring at them, but steadied instantly to caution. The 
dogs were brought together, and were started again in 
search of bevies. On a side hill in weeds Joe pointed a 
hevy and was well backed. On the scattered birds in 
open weeds Pin made a good point, and she too was 
nicely backed. Joe flushed a single excusably near a 
ditch by the edge of a cornfield. Up at 1:04. Both 
ranged wide and fast, and their finding and pointing was 
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then the other dog becoming lost. Each dog in his way 
was hard to handle, and the courses of the dogs were 
much as they pleased, regardless of handlers. Sport 
was lost soon after starting. Dick flushed a bevy. Sport 
next pointed a single-in woods in sedge. In the mean- 
time Dick was lost. Up at 1:51. The heat was a very 
poor one in every way. Each dog had good speed and 
wide range, but was extremely deficient in working to 
the gun. The party went to lunch, after which the heat 
was resumed at-2:35. A bevy was flushed near Dick, and 
on the scattered birds each pointed. Next Sport pointed 
a Single in open weeds; Dick backed, then moved and 
flushed the bird. There ‘was an abundance of birds. 
Each roaded and pointed, Dick making a point on one. 
The work done was far short of the opportunities. Up at 
2:53. The continuation of the heat was very weak, 
as was the fore part of it, in respect to finding, locat- 
ing, pointing and pleasant work to the gun. Each dog 
was hard to handle. 

Pearl R. and Why Not were started at 2:59. Why Not 
pointed a bevy in an open weed field, and Pearl to order 
backed for a moment, then broke her back: A single 
bird flushed near by. Pearl in the edge of a thicket 
pointed one of the scattered birds, flushed it and was 
unsteady. Why Not pointed a bevy at the edge of a 
wheat field. Pearl pointed a single, then flushed it. 
Next Pearl in weeds pointed a single and Why Not 
backed. Sent on. Both dogs were roaming about riat- 
ously on the foot scent, and were doing very inferior 
work, considering the abundance of opportunities. Pearl 
flushed a single, with Why Not close by. Why Not 
pointed in cane, moved on, and both roaded a long 
distance in corn on foot scent of birds, presumably: Pearl 
flushed a single. Up at 3:37. The heat was a very poor 


one. 
Second Round. 


Ten were kept in, a very liberal number considering 
the very inferior competition made by several of them. 

Young Jingo and Tick’s Boy were cast off at 4:10. 
Tick took a number of wide casts, but marred his range 
by returning to his handler and requiring much urging 
to start him out again. In weeds, on a side hill across 
the valley, some 300yds. away, he pointed. His handler 
failed to-flush and Tick abandoned the point. His hand- 
ler worked him on the scent again, and at length he 
pointed the bevy. It was a very inferior piece of locat- 
ing. Sent on in search of another bevy, Tick pointed 
twice in different places; nothing found. Jingo wasted 
some time and points on larks in an open field. They 
ranged some minutes, when in an open weed field they 
were out of sight for a few moments. When next seen 
the position would indicate that Tick was pointing the 
bevy and Jingo was backing; circumstances by no means 
conclusive as to the manner in which the work was done. 
Both were steady to wing and shot. In woods on the 
scattered birds, Jingo pointed a single. Tick pointed 
twice and nothing was found. Up at 4:56. Both had 
speed, and went quite wide enough at times, and both 
showed poor judgment most of the time in ranging. 

Uncle B. and Pin Money began at 5:05. They ran 
a very good heat. Pin pointed nicely a bevy in an open 
weed field, and Uncle backed stanchly some 5oyds. be- 


hind her. On the scattered birds in woods Pin secured 
two good points on singles. Uncle flushed a single 
excusably. The dogs were separated. Pin pointed; 


. nothing found. Next Uncle pointed a bevy. A few mo- 
ments before the heat ended, each at the same time 
pointed singles. Both ranged well, and their pointing 
and finding were pleasingly good. Up at 5:25. 

The weather was very thick in the last hour of the 
running, with signs of more rain. The scent was ex- 
cellent, and the conditions were seemingly the best of 
any existing during the previous days of the trials. This 
heat ended the day’s competition. 


Friday and Saturday, Nov. 18 and 19, 


Friday was a day of almost steady rain, therefore no 
attempt was made to start the competition. 

Saturday was clear, bright and favorable for good 
work. The mud dried up rapidly. The fields were heavy, 
but still passably good for traveling over. The whole 
field trial contingent were out to see the work. Birds 
were found in sufficient numbers. The general class of 
work was fairly good, though the best of it was not at 
all brilliant. A start was made near Conover. Lunch 
was eaten at Yount’s, and the trials ordered not far from 
Sherrill’s Ford. 

Minnie’s Girl and Sport McAllister began at 9:37. ‘On 
some scattered birds of a marked bevy Minnie made a 
flush. Sport dropped to a point, and some birds were 
flushed to it. Minnie was self-willed and ranged without 
much regard to her handler. Sent on. Sport dropped to 
a point in sedge; nothing found. Up at 10:28. Both 
dogs were very disobedient, and beat out the ground 
without much consideration of the gun. Minnie was the 
worse offender of the two. Each was out of bounds 
part of the time. 

Joe Cummings and Why Not were started at 10:32. 
Joe pointed a bevy in sedge in pines, and was backed by 
Why Not. The birds were followed and Why Not first 
flushed a single excusably; next she pointed some run- 
ning birds well. Returning to where the bevy was first 
flushed, Joe nicely pointed some remaininy birds. Sent 
on. After ranging a while, Joe pointed some marked 
birds in pines, and was backed. The heat ended at 11:08. 
Joe was the better in every respect. He displayed sound 
judgment and practical skill in his work throughout. 

Cotton Grove Dick and Pearl R. ran a very common- 
place heat. They started at 11:17, and ran forty-five 
minutes. At the edge of pine woods Dick pointed a 
single and Peari backed. Pearl pointed a bevy on a 
side hill in sedge. Sent on. Dick found and pointed a 
bevy on a side hill, and Pearl backed indifferently to 
order. On the scattered birds in pines, Pearl made five 
good single-bird points, by far the best work done by her 
in the trials. Up at 12:02. The range and general 
character of the work was lacking in finish, excepting 
Pearl’s work on the scattered birds. In many respects 
they were inefficient. 

Third Round. 


Six dogs were selected to continue in the third round. 
They ran as follows: 
Young Jingo and Pin Money were cast off at 1:28, after 
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lunch at Yount’s. Pin Money pointed in an orchard and 
was handsomely backed by Jingo. Nothing found. Sent 
on and Pin money soon was lost. When found she was 
within bounds on a point on a couple of birds in woods. 
Jingo, after the dogs were brought together, pointed a 
single bird in open weeds. Sent on. The horsemen 
flushed a bevy, and the dogs were worked around to the 
marked birds. Jingo pointed, apparently on the foot 


scent. Soon afterward Pin pointed a bevy in sedge in 
pine woods. Next she made a flush on scattered birds. 
Up at 2:45. Both dogs wete fast rangers, but they were 


hard to handle, and the heat was not a good one in mat- 
ters of finish. Pin made a féw points. which proved 
barren. Both dogs in a general way, however, showed 
that they had good capabilities. : 

Tick’s Boy and Uncle B. were started at 2:57. Tick 
pointed a bevy in a cornfield, moved on and a single 
flushed; then he stopped on point and the rest of the 
bevy flushed wild. Working on the scattered birds, Tick 
pointed a single. Next Uncle pointed and Tick refused 
to back; nothing found. The dogs became separated. 
Uncle pointed a bevy. The birds were marked down 
in woods, and the dogs were brought together to work 
on them. Both at the same time made two points on 
the same birds, which flushed wild. Next, each made 
separate single-bird points. Next, ranging in search of 
bevies, Uncle poin.ed a bevy in corn; Tick backed, and 
broke his back as the handlers approached him. Uncle 
held his point on the bevy and it flushed as the handlers 
advanced near to the dogs. Sent on. Working on the 
scattered birds in sedge, Uncle pointed; his handler failed 
to flush; Tick moved on and flushed the bird. Uncle 
next made two excusable flushes across wind. Tick next 
was lost for a few moments. Uncle made a sloppy point 
on a single. Up at 3:56. Uncle was much the better 
worker. He showed more judgment in ranging and find- 
ing, was stancher and more finished in his-steady work | 
to the gun, though as to class he would rate as a fairly 
good shooting dog. 

Joe Cummings and Pearl R. started a very one-sided 
heat at 4:01. Joe, standing on a bare wheatfiel 1, pointed 
a bevy in bushes. Pearl passed close by him and refused 
to back, but at length stopped to order. Next, while 
the dogs were again ranging, the judges rode up a bevy. 
The birds were marked down in the open. Joe soon 
pointed them in sedge; Pearl made a poor back. She 
was a bit unsteady to shot. Sent on. Joe pointed a bevy 
in open weeds; Pearl backed very shakily for a few 
moments, when her handler made her lie down. Joe 
moved on to locate. Pearl cut across a few yards and 
made a poinf. Again moving on to locate, Joe pointed 
the bevy. Both were steady to shot. Joe was the better 
in every respect. The heat and stake ended at 4:25. 

The judges soon announced the winners. . First, Joe 
Cummings; second, Pin Money; third, Uncle B. 

Newton, N. C., Nov. 21.—There are six starters in the 
Subscription Stake, namely, Joe Cummings, P. Lorillard, 
Jr.'s, Roland, Tick’s Boy, Pin Money, Sam T. and Young 
Jingo. The morning is clear, frosty and favorable for 
good work. The start will be at Gibson’s well. Each 
hunt of the first series is two hours in length. 

Newton, N. C., Nov. 21.—(Special to Forrest ANpD 
StrEAM.)—The class work in the Subscription Stake was 
commonplace. There were six starters. Winners, first, 
Pin Money; second, Young Jingo; third, Sam T. The 
competition, aside from that for first and second, was 
very weak. The weather is pleasant and birds are in 
ample numbers. Messrs. Metriman and Sturgis judged. 
Only one heat was run after the first series, that of Pin 
Money and Young Jingo. B. WATERS. 


hiderdational Field Trials. 


MitcHuEL’s Bay, Ont., Nov. 16.—The eighth annual 
trials of the International Field Trials Club, of Chatham, 
began at this point yesterday morning, the party putting 
up, as before, at Mr. C. W. Raymond’s comfortable 
sporting hostlery, which is much patronized by duck 
shooters, bass fishers, and quail shooters. Here all were 
well taken care of, and the party was conveniently lo- 
cated near the working grounds, the traveling being all 
oh foot, as is always “the case in these trials—a com- 
mendable way to work, albeit a trifle hard on the judges 
until they have seasoned up a bit, as the Canadians are 
all walkers from Walkerville, Ont. The weather was 
grand the first two days, the storm of last week having 
quite spent its resources. It left the eighteen miles of 
road from Chatham to Mitchell’s Bay anything but a 
dream of delight. The party left Chatham early in the 
morning, but didn’t reach the Bay until afternoon, so 
that only four braces went down yesterday. The walk- 
ing was not bad, and the birds, while not so numerous 
as last year, were abundant enough to satisfy require- 
ments. . 

The judging was done,-and very acceptably done, by 
Messrs: Stoddard, of Thomasville, Ga., U. S. A.; and 
A. Herrington, of Leamington, Ont. They took plenty 
of pains with the work, the first two days showing heats 
nearly an hour in average. From what was seen to-day, 
I rather fancied Tickler over Ramona, but this judg- 
ment is formed without having seen the work of the first 
four braces, during which work Tickler came down for 
a flush and was criticised for not quartering well, hav- 
ing the fault of working the same ground twice. He 
showed to-day a very useful dog, with a great eye and 
nose to business, but the judges saw all his work, and 
no doubt placed him safely on the total. 

Among others, a few of those present at the trials were 
Thos. Johnson, Winnipeg, Man.; T. G. Davey, London, 
Ont.; J. B. Dale, Petrolia, Ont.; H. ‘Milliken, Leaming- 
‘-=. W. B and A Wells, Chatham; Jas. McGregor, 
Chatham; Chas. Allen, Bothwell; J. W. G. Winnett, 
London; Marshall Graydon, London; E. E. Bliss and 
John Baird, Saginaw, Mich.; Geo. Dale, Wyoming; Dr. 
O. Totten, Forest; J. W. Du Long, Thamesville; J. 
Trudell, Thamesville; A. Herrington, Leamington; Chas. 
Mills, of Mitchell’s per 

Mr. Johnson came all the way from Winnipeg to visit 
this old friendly meeting ground, and he brought along 
a pointer and a setter, but started neither, though both 
were entered. His dogs had had no training on quail, 
as they were broken in a chicken country. Tummas 
blinked the walking on the second day, and went over 
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to Big Point Club. as guest of Mr. Wells, and put in his 
time shooting ducks. : 

Nothing startling came out in the Derby, though the 
average was good, and with but few exceptions all the 
puppies showed training and were obedient beyond an 
occasional puppyish break in after — Mr. 
Wells, or rather the Wells brothers, m. B. and 
Alphonse, had four entries in the Derby, all of the same 
litter (by Selkirk Dan—Selkirk Tessa). These were a 
very tiny lot, Selkirk Stella not much over the size of 
an old-fashioned beagle, and weighing, at a guess, less 
than 25lbs.—so light that her handler could tuck her 
under his arm and carry her as he liked. All the four 
were a nervous, active lot, all were good for an hour 
without fagging, and all showed bird work. Mr. A. 
Wells handled these all. He did this very nicely—in- 
deed, all the handling was pleasant and free from jockey- 
ing. Certainly Mr. Wells might feel pleased, for he took 
first and second with Selkirk Bretta and Selkirk Ramona. 
Bretta is the handsomest of the four, and very clever. 
They are 13 months puppies. Tickler, third, I have 
mentioned above. He is a much larger type than the 
two above, with coarser head, not so much for bench as 
for field work. He created a very good impression and 
was a popular favorite. He will make a good bird dog, 
which is very good praise. London Boy, Mr. Steg- 
man’s entry, handled by Charlie Allen, shows a very 
good notion of the game. He can nail a single, and he 
is very much steadier to wing than the average Derby 
entry. 


The Derby Draw. 


The dogs were drawn for the Derby in the following 
order and description: 

W. B. Wells’ blue belton setter bitch Selkirk Bretta 
(Selkirk Dan—Selkirk Tessa) with H. Milliken’s |. and 
! “ag bitch Cousin Peggy (Uncle Sam—Beppo’s 
Molly). 

J. W. Humpridge’s blue belton and w. setter dog Lon- 
don Boy (Roy of London—Fanny) with W. B. Wells’ 
b., w. and t. setter bitch Selkirk Stella (Selkirk Dan— 
Selkirk Tessa). 

T. C. Stegman’s blue belton and w. setter dog Tickler 
(Duke—Puss) with T. G. Davey’s b. and w. pointer bitch 
Bessie (Brighton Joe—Girl of Kent). 

. W. G. Winnett’s blue belton and w. setter bitch 
Jubilee Vic (Roy of London—Bessie) with W. B. Wells’ 
b., w. and t. setter bitch Selkirk Freda (Selkirk Dan— 
Selkirk Tessa). 

W. B. Wells’ b., w. and t. setter bitch Selkirk Ramona 
(Selkirk Dan—Selkirk Tessa) with Jas. B. McKay’s b. 
and w. setter bitch Blue Bonnet (Dash Antonio—Nelly 
Breeze). 

. W. G. Winnett’s blue belton and w. setter dog 
Doctor Jim (Roy of London—Bessie) with J. R. Mc- 
Gregor’s b., w. and t. setter bitch Rod’s Clip (Rodfield 
—Latonia). 

Dr. O. Totten’s 1. and w. ticked pointer dog Norwood 
(Bedouin—Lady Rip Rap), a bye. 


Derby Runnings. 

Selkirk Bretta (A. Wells) with Cousin Peggy (H. 
Milliken). Owners handled, In range good, but with 
no luck at birds for a time. At edge of woods Bretta 
drew ahead and made game, but did not locate the birds, 
which flushed out of a tree top as she cast about. Peggy 
meantime came up, and stopped just about as the birds 
flushed. Both steady to wing. Nothing was done on 
singles. The heat was but ordinary. Both worked well 
out, but Bretta showed the more eagerness and zeal. 
Down 52 minutes. 

London Boy (C. Allen) with Selkirk Stella (A. Wells). 
Stella was faster with her nipping gait. Two bevies put 
up by handlers or dogs were not followed, and there was 
no work, On corn a third bevy went up, and Boy got 
a point on a single on leaves. Stella had a point claimed, 
not seen by judges. Both steady to wing. Down 57 
minutes. : 

Tickler (Jas. McGregor) with Bessie (C. Allen). Quite 
the best, fastest and most stylish brace yet seen, with plen- 
ty of speed and independence. They worked out a 
good heat in the open. The judges thought Tickler 
might cut out his ground better. They thought also that 
Bessie was letting down distinctly in speed before the 
close of the heat. Mr. Davey, owner of Bessie, thinks 
this was due to the fact that McGregor, in punishing 
Tickler, cowed Bessie so that she would not go out 
again well, though she had then eight minutes left in 
the heat. Tickler pointed, but flushed’ (it was for this 
he was punished). No work had on singles. Down 
45 minutes. 4 

Jubilee Vic (Winnett) with Selkirk Freda (A. Wells). 
Owners handlers. Both ranged enough, but they ran 
an hour and got no birds. On a field Freda roaded 
nicely, and Vic made a good point on a house cat, Freda 
backing. Freda very properly chased the cat up a tree. 
It is thought that no doubt this cat had at some time 
eaten a quail, and the dogs pointed because they were 
cognizant of that fact. This ended the day’s work. The 
first thing on the following morning, Wednesday, Nov. 
16, this same brace_were the first ordered down again, 
being cast off at 8:40 A. M. They both showed good 
range for twenty-five minutes, Freda more intelligently 
going at her work. On open corn, part of a bevy had 
run, and a couple of birds went up near Vic, who was 
none too guiltless. Meantime Freda pointed the bevy 
at a ditch near by, and needed caution, as she was edging 
in. She chased as they rose, stopping to loud com- 
mands. Freda also broke in after a single. Vic did not 
get any point. Down 35 minutes. 

Ramona (A. Wells) with Blue Bonnet (Jas. Mc- 
Gregor). Both were fast enough. Blue Bonnet very 
fast and wide ranging, but not intelligently so. On a 
stubble and ditch a few birds went out ahead, the dogs 
then drawing in, Ramona ahead, she pointing, Bonnet 
steady. Ramona needed severe caution as the bevy went 
up. On a slashing, two singles went up ahead, Ramona 
pointing a small bevy at a brush heap, Bonnet at one 
side, cautioned. On, and two singles flushed; Bonnet 
near by. On, at a thicket, two more singles got out, not 
pointed. At a fence Ramona pointed and a bird was 
put up, Bonnet now far out in the field. Ramona showed 
much better notion of hunting. Down 45 minutes. 

Doctor Jim (Winnett, owner, handler) with Rod's 
Clip (M r). Clip is a little sinpoey black and 
tan, but-went out and qutranged Jigp, though the latter 


* plenty of range. 


hardly was up to the game fully, and at times showed 
F A bevy went up ahead of the dogs 
in weeds, no glory to either. On slashing, Rod pointed 
a single, broke in, steady only to caution. On over 
slash, but they quite missed a nice bevy, which was put 
up by the crowd. Rod pointed at a log heap; McGregor 
put up two birds, Rod chasing a bit. Down 50 min- 
utes. 

Norwood (McGregor). The only pointer to run to- 
day. He ran alone. He had a long go without making 
game. The crowd put up single near a ditch. Brought 
around, he made a nice are point. These birds were 
not followed. Just ahead, a large bevy was seen to rise 
and was .marked down on nice ground among high 
weeds. Here fully twenty birds went out, but Norwood 
seemed always just too late to nail his points, though 
he was steady and roaded well along on footscent after 
the birds were gone. He should have picked up three 
or four points here, but got no square point at all. On 
ahead, at slash, the birds kept on going up ahead, but 
he was again just too late. At the path a bird was 
flushed, and he at once dropped handsomely to wing. 
Down 50 minutes. 

Lunch followed. The judges then announced that they 
would run the second series as follows: 


Second Series. 


Selkirk Bretta with London Boy. Selkirk Stella with 
Tickler. Selkirk Ramona with Jubilee Vic. Selkirk 
Freda with Norwood. 

Selkirk Bretta (A. Wells) with London Boy (C. 
Allen). Both went a clinking gait and hunted indiffer- 
ently. On open cornfield, Boy pointed, but moved on. 
They had a good walk in the middle of the day, but 
both held a slashing gait. Boy pointed a pig ‘for luck, 
having nothing better. On a weedy slashing Bretta 
pointed a bevy nicely. Ahead, on singles, Boy pointed 
hardsomely, steady to wing. Boy again made game 
and was moving on, but Allen called him off, a bird 
later being walked up here. On, at grass and weeds, 
Boy pointed again, nothing seen, but he was not allowed 
to work it out, the brace being ordered up at that mo- 
ment. Down 43 minutes. 

Selkirk Stella (A. Wells) with Tickler- (Jas. Mc- 
Gregor). They ranged quite widely enough, Tickler 
making a very good impression with his evident bird 
sense and the idea of what to do and where to go. He 
made one point, steadied, but moving on, no bird going 
up. They had a long round without birds. On a slash- 
ing, Stella chased a rabbit, bustling it for quite a way. 
The dogs separated, and Tickier was now at open grass near 
the edge of the slash, when he made game and roaded 
on nicely soyds., finally stopping at a fence, and the 
small bevy going out on stubble beyond, he steady 
to wing. He now made a long cast up this same fence, 
and located a large bevy, McGregor following, and the 
bevy going up, Tickler perhaps going too close. Stella 
was now brought over, and on the stubble both made 
game, Tickler pointing handsomely. Stella chased for a 
few steps, as Tickler’s two birds started by. They went 
to thicket, Tickler taking the edge well ahead and very 
knowingly. He again pointed in the thicket, and his 
bird was put up. He pointed again and a bird was seen 
to come out. They now left the thicket and tried the 
open again, making a stiff run on corn and stubble, both 
still going. The little one had no business with Tickler, 
who ran the best heat of the day. Down 1 hour. 

Selkirk Ramona (A. Wells) with Jubilee Vic (Win- 
nett). Ramona showed the more intelligent ranger, Vic 
apparently lacking experience. Ramona pointed uncer- 
tainly at ditch, but nothing was found. A long walk fol- 
lowed. On open corn Ramona pointed a bevy nicely, 
Vic backing handsomely, and Vic steady to wing. On 
these singles, on slashing, three birds went up ahead, 
Ramona stopping just about as they rose, and Mr. 
Winnett cautioning Vic, who was making game. An- 
other bird flushed to noise, and Ratmona chased, but 
stopped to repeated orders. Again Ramona nosed at 
a woodpile, and a bird rose on the other side of it, no 
point. Down 1 hour 4 minutes. 

Selkirk Freda (A. Wells) with Norwood (Jas. Mc- 
Gregor). On corn Freda made a bevy point, none too 
steady to wing, but dropping to repeated commands. 
Both kept out well. No other work. Down 24 min- 
utes. 

This ended the series. Dusk was approaching. The 
judges now asked for Selkirk Ramona and Selkirk Bretta, 
and W. B. and A. Wells took these and went back with 
the judges for a twenty-five minutes heat over thicket 
and corn. They got a rattling good heat and put up 
three bevies. Bretta pointed the first bevy in weeds, 
Ramona soon after nailing a second bevy at an orchard. 
A third bevy flew wild. Bretta pointed a single, and 
backed Ramona’s bevy point nicely. Both dogs showed 
training, and worked a merry heat together. It was near 
dark when they were taken up at the road, and the 
judges then announced their decision: Selkirk Bretta, 
first; Selkirk Ramona, second; Tickler, third; London 


Boy, fourth, 
The All-Age Stakes. 


Nov. 17.—The All-Age Stakes were run off to-day, 
being barely concluded before darkness put an end to 
the work. The weather was clear and not cold, all that 
could be asked. Birds were by no means so abundant 
as might be wished, but each brace down got bird work, 
meee in the final heat of ten minutes just before 

ark. - 

There were ten starters in the Ail-Age, and these 
ran a workmanlike average, for, though nothing of ex- 
ceptional brilliancy turned out, all the dogs showed 
handling and were well broken on birds, the entry 
being of higher class than the Derby. There was but 
one pointer, Maud W., and one Irish setter, Goldie. Mr. 
W. B. Wells ran his old standby, Cleopatra, but the 
old lady is now past eight years of age, and was hardly 
up to her own standards. Mars, her heat mate, ran a 
stylish heat early in the day, showing nice range and 
head carriage, but later he did not do so well with his 
birds. Essie D., Mr. Marshall Graydon’s smart little 
bitch, that won second in last year’s Derby, was in great 
form in these trials, and was guilty of little, if any, fault. 


She ran a t contest, merry as a cricket, 
in range a and was quite free of all timidity 
of her birds marked her last year. I could see no 


other for first, though the judges placed her second, 


>, . 
Pied 


Mr. Graydon shared the general admiration which he 
heard expressed for this fine little one, but he was 
most géntl sportsmanlike in the acceptance of 
the decision. Noble Chieftain, placed first, is to my 
fancy a better type of dog than Essie, bigger and more 
powerful and useful looking. He showed much bird 
sense, and'is a very practical dog. He let down a little 
in. range, not enough to hurt, and his worst fault to-day 
seemed that his nose needed sharpening up a bit, though 
he got quite a lot of work on birds. Brighton Bob, 
third, was a favorite at the start. He is a handsome 
and commendable sort of dog, not whippety, but like a 
setter and a shooting dog, one of the sort to go a heat 
or a day, or even a week. He did nicely at first, but to 
the surprise of everyone ran a very sloppy. heat ‘in the 
second series, and let himself down very much. Both 
Bob and his heat mate, Chieftain, seemed totally de- 
moralized in that well-nigh fatal heat. Della Bondhu, 
Selkirk Tana and Selkirk*Dan did not do much but 
range. Goldie, the Irish, was the. fastest dog put down 
in the trials, but he closed up a bit later and lacked nose 
and positiveness. Maud W. was merry and eager, but 
was not much to the fore in bird work, lacking confi- 
dence and positiveness. There was no dog down that 
was not plenty fast enough, and they were all good 
enough at the end of an hour. Of the three winning 
dogs it may be said that without doubt they are the best 
three that ran, judged on the work they did here and 
not what they may have done at some other time, or 
may be able to do at some future time. It was also 
obvious that Noble Chieftain had far the best of 
Brighton Bob to-day. Many thought that Essie D. was 
quite as far ahead of Noble Chieftain, yet the latter will 
be seen to have perhaps more bird work to his credit 
than any other, and the judges valued this positive credit 
even. with some faults over the faultlessness of Essie. 

The dogs were drawn in the following order: 

W. B. Wells’ b. and w. setter bith Cleopatra (Mingo 
II.—Lady Thunder) with J. B. Dale’s b.. w. and t. setter 
dog Mars (champion Cincinnatus—Daphne). 

Marshall Graydon’s b. and w.‘setter bitch Essie D. 
(Brighton Dick—Nancy H.) with Leamington Pointer 
Kennels’ b. and w. pointer bitch Maud W. (Plain Sam 
—Beppo’s Mollie). 

Geo. Kime’s b. and w. setter dog Noble Chieftain 
(Dash Antonio—Rose Rapid II.) with Jos. Trudell’s 
b., w. and t. setter bitch Della Bondhu (Rod’s Whim— 
Mary. T.). 

C. W. Watson’s red Irish setter bitch Goldie (Shaun 
Rhue—Nellie D.) with W. B. Wells’ b., w. and t. setter 


_bitch Selkirk Tana (Thiers—Cambriana). 


T. G. Davey’s blue belton setter dog Brighton Bob 
(Brighton ~Dick—Misfortune) with W. B. Wells’ b., w. 
and t. setter dog Selkirk Dan (Whyte Be—Luna). 

Cleopatra (W. B. Wells) with Mars (J. B. Dale). 
Owners handled. Down at 9:12 A. M. on stubble. Both 
went out fast and wide, the old bitch with her customary 
hard-working eagerness, Mars with a very good and 
stylish gait, but less independent. They got nothing in 
the open, and crossed a slash blank. At a weedy ditch 
at the edge of a field Mars made a fine bevy point, 
steady to wing. Cleo came in to him, and put up a pair 
of birds just ahead of Mars. They did little at singles. 
Cleo pointed, a bird having gone out of a brush heap 
before her point. Mars backed handsomely. Again Cleo 
pointed at a log, and Mars backed nicely, but all that 
could be found was a rabbit, which Mr, Wells shot; both 
steady, Cleo the more so. On stubble, at a fence, Cleo 
flushed a single, down wind, and dropping to wing. 
Down 45 minutes. ’ 

Essie D. (G. Kime) with Maud W. (Milliken). A 
merry brace, quartering well and staying out, both quite 
fast enough. They got a long trying out over slash and 
corn, until at last at the edge of a stubble Essie pointed 
a bevy, Maud to one side, and not at first seeing her. 
On further on the same field both dogs were seen point- 
ing, Maud moving up as Kime passed on and put up 
the bevy, neither at fault. An odd thing had happened 
here. essrs. Wells and Davey were sitting on the 
fence as Essie came up. She stopped and looked at 
them, and they called to her to go, but she at that in- 
stant turned her head and located the bevy handsomely. 
On same field the weedy corner was full of birds. Both 
mate game, Maud disappearing in weeds, no one present 
to see whether or not she pointed, several birds going 
up and no point were claimed. Essie also went into 
the weed thicket, and Kime called a point, and she was 
seen pointing, three birds going up. On over this same 
wide field, they got nothing at singles, and were taken 
up. It was warmer now, and the dogs showed it, but 
were going well. Down 46 minutes. 

Noble Chieftain (G. Kime) with Della Bondhu (Tru- 
dell). Owners handled. Down at 11 o’clock. Both 
ranged, but did not seem brilliant, Chief not quartering 
as systematically as he might on stubble. Della pointed 
uncertainly, but not —s on, and scored a false point. 
They worked blank for fifteen minutes, hut at length, 
just over a fence on stubble, Chieftain made a grand 
stanch bevy point, dropping to wing. Della was away. 
On the marked birds Chieftain made game and squatted 
in a stanch point. Della did not honor, but ran in ahead 
of him, he still steady. Many birds went up (a new 
bevy probably), both steady to wing. On woods, Chief- 
tain pointed running birds on leaves, Della running 
ahead again and putting up the birds. Chieftain worked 
for singles intelligently. Down 48 minutes. 

Goldie (C. Watson) with Selkirk Tana (W. B. Wells). 
Owners handled. Both were fast enough, Tana with 
much less speed than Goldie, which cut out a hot pace, 

ing wide and independently. It was warm, and they 
both let down at close of the heat. They showed no 
special quality, leaving a lot of country blank. At last 
on open ground near a pasture fence a bevy rose about 
Tana, she not having them, Goldie apart. Tana 

inted tarrying single at this same place, “Goldie re- 


ing to back, ahead and nosing about, Tana 

comnts to wing. On the ae birds ins yes these 

did a, -grade work, losing nine chances points 
* - jo t . 
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catching footscent where birds flown. Goldie 
was now not very cheerful in work. Goldie flushed on 
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ae Bob (T. G. Davy) with Selkirk Dan (W. 
B. Wells). A handsome pair, and good rangers, Bob 
making a vety good impression. They knew their 
business, Bob's. greatest fault in range, not a setious 
one, being that of coming to the guy very often for. 
instructions... Bob.was well under control, a ge at 
distance to hand, and seemed a sweet one. ey ran 


~ half an hour blank, the handlers often separated and quite 


out of sight of each other and of the judges. A half- 
dozen birds flushed ahead of Dan on corn~and were 
marked at a ditch, neither dog noting them as they 
came by. On over this field Dan made a glaring false 
point, Bob when swung around backing finely at 6oyds. 
Over on stubble and at fence Dan three times more 
pointed to no results, and though moving on each time 
got no credit at this, surely. They went over, and at the 
edge of a stubble field Bob made a bevy point. Dan ran 
by, refusing to back, and ran up the birds. No work 
was’ got on the singles. Down 1 hour 13 minutes. 


Second Series. 


The judges now asked for the second series, naming 
Cleopatra with Essie D., Mars with Maud W., Noble 
Chieftain with Brighton Bob. 

Cleopatra (W. B. Wells) with Essie D. (G. Kime). 
Down at 3:12 on a wide stubble, both going a slashing 
merry gait. They crossed to a weedy fence, and here 
Essie pointed a single, Cleo backing, both steady to 
Kime’s shot. They crossed a road to another wide 
field, which was well cut out, both going far and free, 
Essie at times 300yds. or more ahead of the judges. They 
drew blank and went on to wood, where Essie pointed 
a partridge nicely, Cleo backing. No more work had. 
Essie left a good opinion of herself again. Down 35 
minutes. 

Mars (J. B. Dale) with Maud W. (Milliken). They 
went out well, Maud still eager and busy as ever. Luc« 
was with Mars, who made a nice bevy point on stubble, 
Maud at one side. Trying for singles on a weedy flat, 
Mars made game and stopped, but couldn’t locate. Later 
he ran over a bird near here, steady to wing. They drew 
corn blank. Mars’ stock was lower, as he ‘had let down 
in quality. Down 23 minutes. , 

Noble Chieftain. (G. Kime) with Brighton Bob (T. 
G. Davey). Owners handled. ‘This heat was looked 
forward to with great interest, but was cruelly disap- 
pointing, since it-saw Bob, a very popular and very 
worthy one, quite ruin his former record in one of those 
inexplicable off-streaks which come to the best of dogs 
at times, and since in it Chieftain was guilty of some 
work not worthy of him and verging on the middle class. 
They went down at 4:27, a good time for birds to be 
moving. In range they were both good enough, Bob 
still coming in to his handler now and then, though 
he was cheerful and merry as one could ask, and quite 
under control. At length on open corn Chieftain made 
game and made three roading points. Bob did not 
honor, but cut in ahead, his handler following, both 
ahead of Chieftain. Bob had the bevy, and he dropped 
flat, edged in and dropped. The birds were close as they 
rose. Bod had no glory here. They went on after the 
singles on a slashing, and made bad work of it, as not 
less than seven birds went out, and it is doubtful if a 
genuine point was had by Chieftain, while Bob had not 
even one claimed for him. At a brush heap Chieftain 
rose up, planti’¢ his forefeet upon the brush, but not 
noticing three birds, which went on the other side of the 
heap. Again Chicftain put up a bird, but Kime claimed 
a point, and he perhaps stopped before the bird rose. 
Again he put up a single, not noticing it till it rose, but 
steady to wing. Bob had not even a flush on ‘his find- 
ing record here. The birds were lying close, not having 
had time to run, but the work was ordinary. On, at 


‘a fence, and on stubble, Davey twice called a point for 


Bob, but Bob knew better and moved on. 

Thev now moved on up over a fine open stubble, at the 
most favorable time of day, and when the birds were 
feeding, and with the advantage of what little wind 
there was. Going thus into the wind, Bob ran bang into 
a big bevy, dropping to call. This was too bad for him. 
They went on up the field, and Chieftain pointed. Bob 
was at his right and slightly ahead, and now began 
to edge in ahead of Chieftain, cautioned. Kime, with 
his eyes on Bob instead of on his own dog, now went 
on ahead of Chieftain, apparently not noticing what he 
was doing. Chieftain roaded up, and stood looking 
down unaer his nose eagerly, then making two or three 
short runs after something which ran in the stubble 
just under his nose, and which was thought to be a rab- 
bit, but which was really a quail. wo birds went 
up at his face, and the bevy followed, between the dog 
and his handler, who was to blame here neatly as much 
as the dog. . 

They went up the same field, and Bob pointed, roaded 
up, flushed his bird and chased it a few steps—a most 
singular thing for a dog that has had several hundred 
quail shot over him. ey were now taken up, after a 
disappointing exhibition. Down 31 minutes. 


Final. 


The judges now called up Essie D. and Noble Chief- 
tain for the final heat, to decide place for first and second. 
They went down on this same stubble at_5:11, nearly 
dark, and ran a perfunctory ten minutes. Chieftain was 
naturally not so fresh as Essie, who was merry and 
businegSlikeas ever. They got no birds, and were taken 
vp at dusk. The decision was: Noble Chieftain. first; 
Essie D.,. second; Brighton Bob, third. ; 

Noble Chieftain is a well-put-up setter of medium 
size, weight about solbs., oddly marked, with a heavy 
black spot on either shoulder. He has‘bird sense and 
showed. himself a bird finder. Essie D. is a lighter 
type, under 4olbs., compact, able to go and apparently 
to repeat, she has a very pleasant, amiable way of work, 
and while no wonder is a very g one. Brighton 
Bob is a sturdy one, about 53lbs. weight, white, with bel- 
ton marks, a powerful and well-built dog, to w type 
— —- might well be paid. He S Set tall and 
lathy, is no wind-splitter, yet can go and keep it up, ° 

ndition hardly cows that he 


cen hard I seen re- 
cent. service. Noble 


ieftain and Essie D., first 
and seed in the All-Age, were first and sec- 
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the stakes were as follows: Derby, 





t, $61; second, $30.80; thitd, $22.87; fourth, $1§:28. 
Ailage, first, $44; second, or third, $16.50. : 
¢ annual meeting of the International Field Trials 


At 
Club, held at Chatham, Nov. 15, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, H. Marsh- 


all Graydon, London, Ont.; First Vice-President, T. G. 
Davey, London, Ont:; Second Vice-President, Dr. O. 
Totten, Forest, Ont.; Secretary-Treasurer, W. B. Wells, 
Chatham, Ont.; Executive Committee, Geo. Kime, L. 
H. Smith, A. Wells, Thos. Gutridge, I. L. Nicholls, A. 
C. McKay, W. D. Tristram, J. B. Dale, A. G. Smith, T. 


.€. Stegman. 


The following new members:<were elected: A. J. Smith, 
of Detroit, Mich; A. C. McKay, Chatham, Ont.; J. B. 
Dale, Petrolia, Ont.; T. C. Stegman, Toronto; J. W. 
Humpidge, London, Ont. 

The club shows a balance of $120 in. ear 


. Houca. 
1200 Boycr Burtptnc, Chicago, II. 


Western Massachusetts Fox Hunters 
Westfield Correspondence Springfield Republican. 


An ideal day marked the opening of the eleventh an- 
nual hunt of the Western Massachusetts Fox Club at 
Westfield, Wednesday, Nov. 16. The morning was cool 
and frosty, and many foxes were started during the day, 
although the number of brushes secured is considerably 
less than in past. years on the first day of the hunt. 
There seemed to be about the usual number of hunters 
and hounds, but for some reason most of the foxes man- 
aged to evade the watchful nimrods. Three are known 
positively to have been killed, and these were shown at 
the Park Square Hotel last evening. The owners of 
these are W. Stiles Bush, William Tice and Frank 
Williams. The start yesterday morning was from the 
Park Square Hotel, and the guests were taken to the 
hunting grounds at Pochassic in_barges. The house of 
William Moore was made the headquarters as usual, and 
there were groups of sportsmen about the house all day. 
Many of the hunters drove to Pitcher street in Mont- 
goimery, which is high above Pochassic, and where the 
best hunting seemed to be. About thirty hounds were 
used, but the “driving” ‘lacked some of the exciting 
features of previous hunts. Foxes were frequently started 
by the dogs, but the latter seemed unable to hold to the 
scent as well as ordinarily, and this was very av- 
grava‘ing to the hunters. At frequent intervals, how- 
ever, the heart of the true fox hunter was made glad by 
the music of a half-dozen hounds in full cry closely 
following a fresh scent. Every hound has a different 
voice, and to hear a fair sized pack hot after a fox is 
anything but music to the unaccustomed ear, but to the 
experienced fox hunter there is none quite so inspiring, 
especially if the “bedlam” issues from the throats ef his 
own favorite hounds. E 

One of the first brushes of the day was secured by 
W. Stiles Eush, near Ball Mountain. Mr. Bush took 
A. B. F. Kinney, of Worcester, to the top of the moun- 
tain in his team, and Mr. Kinney had with him four 
hounds. When just above the Kelso place both men saw 
a fine fox standing on a rock only a few rods from 
the road. The animal did not seem to notice the men 
and started to take a nap on the rock, hut this was 
disturbed when the hounds were released. The dogs 
were nearly crazy when they found the tracks, and it 
required several minutes for them to settle down to 
business and follow the scent. Mr. Bush and Mr. Kinney 
at once started for their favorite “stands,” and not long 
after Mr. Bush got a fine-shot at Mr. Fox and bowled 
him over. There was considerable firing done during 
the day, and at least two foxes were fired at seven and 
eight times each, and yet escaped. One of them was 
toppled over once or twice, and still kept on his way. 
Probably during the day no less than seventy-five hunt- 
ers joined in the sport, and many of them had the pleas- 
ure of seeing a fox running, even if they did not have 
an opportunity to secure a brush. 

here.were a number of fine hounds in the hunt, but 
Logan, of the Kinney-White pack, was missed this 
year. He was unable to take part in the meet, as he has 
been used a great deal this fall at Worcester, and was not 
in first-class condition. Mr. Kinney brought along 
Sam, Carl, Belle and Tom, and they were much in evi- 
dence. John R. Thayer had Rose, Dick -and Speed, and 
among other dogs were: John T. Way’s Jake and Jerry; 
Walling brothers’ Hunter, Rock and Rye; A. A. Sibley’s 
Bailey, A. G. Dodge’s Josie, L. M. Pomeroy’s Sancho, 
F. C. Pomeroy’s Mascot, -Dick, Flirt, Sport and John; 
C. S. Davis’ Ranger, H. H. Carrier’s Spot, George W. 
Roraback’s Walker, W. A. Cooney’s Sam and Ponto, 
Frank Wililam’s Spot, and B. R. Holcomb’s Prince, Mc- 
Kinley, Bryan and Tug. George W. Roraback’s splen- 
did hound Tip was not in the hunt this year, and it is 
thought he has gone to the happy hunting grounds, for 
he has been missing for two weeks, and it is now be- 
lieved he met his death while chasing a fox on the rail- 
road near Shaker Crossing, toward Southwick. This is 
the second dog Mr. Roraback has lost at the same place, 
and both were his special pride. The hunt to-day will 
be in the same section. Judge Clark, of Derby, Conn., 
is again present at the hunt. Judge Clark has but one 
arm, and that is his left, but this does not deter him 
ao being an enthusiastic hunter and an excellent 
shot. 

The annual banquet at the town hall last evening, for 
which over 150 covers were laid, was served at 6:30 
o’clock, with William Kimball, of the Hotel Worthy, in 
this city, as caterer. The spread was one of the best 
ever served to the club. Excellent music was furnished 
by the Cleveland Wheel Orchestra. The club had as 
honored guests_Congressman Lawrence and Congress- 
man-Elect John R.. Thayer, and both were given a 
royal recep ion.. The presence of Congressman Lawrence 
was a very enjoyable surprise to the members and guests 
of the club, for very few knew that he was to be pres- 
ent. He spoke of the good feeling that was always en- 
gendered by such gatherings, and referred eloquently to 
the era of good feeling that had now come between the 
‘North and South, and of the loyalty of American people 
without regard to section to the Stars and Stripes. Mr. 
Thayer was given a hearty reception, such as can be given 
by fox hunters, and in his rémarks he, course, avoided 






politics. He sdid he had had a glorious time, and stated 
that although the orchestra musi¢ of the evening had 
been unusually fine, thete was no imusit so sweet, so 
inspiting, so exhilarating as that furnished by a pack of 
eight hounds that he had heard a in the morning. 
He spoke strongly of the joys of fox hunting and of the 
good that comes of it. He alluded very pleasantly to 
the friendship that he had formed with ngressman 
Lawrence, and said that he hoped it would continue, “as 
it does with some Republicans and all Democrats.” 

M. Dean, of Boston, told some very good stories, 
and among the other speakers were James H. Bryan, 
who welcomed the guests; A. B. F. Kinney; of Wor- 
cester; C. F. Holmes, president of the Waterbury 
(Conn.) Fox Club; Dr. Holbrook, of East Douglas.; 
Charles S. Chapin and Henry W. Ely, of Westfield. Mr. 
Ely hit the fox hunters pretty hard in his remarks, and 
made lots of fun by his clever thrusts. -He also gave the 
congressmen some advice concerning “irinerialism,” to 
which he is strongly opposed. Lawyer Harold P. Mose- 
ly acted as toastmaster in a most accepiable manner. 
Congressman Lawrence was elected an honorary member 
of the club. The officers elected were: President, John 
T. Way; Vice-Presidents, James B. Hazelton, N. A. 
Harwood; Secretary, C. M. Goodnow; Treasurer, C. N. 
Lewis; Executive Committee, J. D. Cadle, ‘William H. 
Foote, F. F. Shepard; Reception Committee, R. B. 
Crane, Dr. J. W.- Holland, F. S. Dewey, Jr.; Dinner 
Committee, Fred E. Lay, T. J. Cooley, G. E. Austin; 
Master of Hounds, B. R. Holcomb, James Jeffers. 

Among the guests present were A. B. F. Kinney, A. G. 
Dodge and wife, J. E. Fuller, J. E. Fuller, Jr., O. M. 
Ball, Charles F. Mann, C. W. Walls, A. W. Hunt and 
H. L. Jilson and wife, of Worcester; E. L. Walling, 
Walter Walling, of Auburndale; A. A. Sibley, of Leices- 
ter; O. F. Joslin, of Oxford; Dr. J. H. Pomeroy, of 
Gloucester; L. M. Pomeroy, of Poquonock, Conn.; F. 
C. Pomeroy, of Windsor, Conn.; S. E. Horton, of 
Windsor Locks, Conn.; Dr. George E. Pomeroy, of 
Hartford; M. F. Slattery, of Lenox; Henry F. Rice, of 
Sutton; Charles S. Davis, of Philadelphia; W. A. 
Coomey, of Chicopee; Dr. Holbrook, of East Douglas; 
Ben Babb, of Southwick; E. A. Nelson and Fred Morse, 
of this city; Walter and Charles Holmes, of Waterbury, 
Conn.; Judge Clark, of Derby, Conn.; E. S. Baxter, of 
Colebrook River, Conn., and B. S. Beecher, of Win- 
chester, Conn. 

Raw and rainy weather interfered, to a considerable 
degree, but did not wholly spoil the second day’s hunt. 
Between twenty and thirty enthusiasts, including, of 
course, Congressman-elect Thayer, and all but two or 
three others of the Worcester contingent, and visitors 
from Connecticut and Maine, started as soon as dark- 
ness lifted in the morning, and when the hunting ground 
in Pochassic district was reached the hounds were 
loosed on the side of the mountain and within a few 
minutes were hot on the fresh scent of a fox. 

It was not long before Walter Walling, of Med- 
ford, got a fair shot at reynard and bowled him over. 
Several other foxes were started during the day, but the 
wet condition of the ground and the steadily-falling rain 
prevented the dogs holding the scent, and the hunters, 
_ in the afternoon, gave up the hunt with but a single 
pelt. 

Only five were* taken during the two days’ hunt, a 
smaller number than for some years. Last night the 
visitors and their hounds returned to their homes, the 
former expressing satisfaction with the sport enjoyed 
and the fine banquet of Wednesday night. 


ne en aS 








E. F. T. Club Meeting. 


THE annual meeting of the Eastern Field Trial Club 
was held in St. Hubert Inn, Newton, N. C., Nov. 22. 
Mr. Edmund H. Osthaus presided. Following is the list 
of officers elected: President, P. Lorillard, Jr.; Vice- 
President, C. H. Phelps; Secretary-Treasurer, S. C. 
Bradley, Greenfield Hill, Conn. Board of Governors, 
Dr. J. Spencer Brown, James L. Baker, S. C. Bradley, 
W. A. Coster, Edward Dexter, H. B. Duryea, F. R. 
Hitchcock, F. A. Hodgman, P. Lorillard, Jr., W. B. 
Meares, Edm. H. Osthaus, James E. Orr, C. H. Phelps, 
Jr., R. V. Fox and George Crocker. The rules govern- 
ing the Members’ Stake were amended to read that a 
dog or dogs owned by a member of the club may be 
handled by any other member whenever the, member 
owning the dog or dogs is absent. The date fixed for the 
Members’ Stake was Friday, Nov. 19, 1899. The open 
stakes will begin on Monday of the week following. 
The conditions of the stakes will be same as those of 
this year. A vote of thanks were extended to Messrs. 
Crocker, Baker and Hodgman for their generous gifts 
as prizes for the Members’ Stake. 


Central Beagle Trials. 


In the trials of the Central Beagle Club, at Latrobe, 
Pa., last week, the Derby Class A (13in. to 15in.) had 
six entries, with winners: 1st Thomas Spry, 2d Pilot II., 
3d divided by Guyasuta and Dandy H., res. Nell S. In 
Class B (13in. or under), with five entries, the winners 
were: Ist Staley, 2d Betty Zane, 3d divided by Bolivar 
and Harker’s Rose, res. Fanny S. ‘ 

Open Class C (13 to 15in.). with seven ertries, the 
winners were: Ist Wiona, 2d Maywood, 3d divided by 
Birdie S. and Nell S., res. Dorsey Woodman. In Clzs7 
D (13in. and under), with eight entries, the winne.s 
were: Ist Staley, 2d Madgett, 3d divided by Little Prince 
and Lady Rose, res. Smith Perry 
_ Details of the running will be 
issue. 





given in our next 


Points and Flushes. 


The show of the American Pet Dag Club, held in: 
New York on Thursday and Friday of this week, had the 
following entries: 12 field spaniels, 47 cocker spaniels, 
43 collies, 41 poodles, 52 bull dogs, 46 French bull dogs, 
2s terriers, 62 Boston terriers, 40 dachshunde. 32 


les, 35 fox terriers (smooth), 41 fox terriers (wire), 
24 Irish terriers, 7 Scottish terriers, 16 Airedale terriers, 
17 Black and Tan terriers, 10 Yorkshire. terriers, 6 toy 
terriers, 46 toy spaniels, 4 pugs, 4 Maltese terriers, 5 Skye 
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terriers, 8 Italian greyhounds, 12 miscellaneous. - Total 
660. 





In order to comply with A. K. C. rules there will ‘be 
only two winners’ classes for pointers at the Joliet, Iil., 
show, instead of four, as printed in their premium list. 


The premium list is now ready, and may be had of* 


Secretary W. F. McMasters, Joliet. 





The ——— Field Trial Club will hold a meeting 
in their club rooms at Lexington, N. C.. on Dec. 8, 1808, 
at 8:30 P. M., for the election of officers for the ensuing 
year. W. B. Meares, Sec’y. 


Grap- Shooting. 


lf you want your shoot to be announced. here send in 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


Nov. 24.—Buffalo, N. Y.—Thanksgiving Day shoot of the Bison 
Gun Club; targets. John E. Wilson, Sec’y. 

Nov. 24.—Rutherford, N. J.—Thanksgiving Day Turkey shoot of 
the Boiling Springs Gun Club. W. H. Huck, Sec’y. 

Nov. 24.—Pawling, N. Y.—Thanksgiving Day shoot of the Pawl- 
ing Rod and Gun Club. Geo. S. Williams, Sec’y. | 

lov. 24.—Holmesburg Junction, Pa.—Thanksgiving Day shoot 
of the Keystone Shooting League; live birds. 

Nov. 24.—Newark, N. J.—Thanksgiving Day shoot of the East 
Side Gun Club; live birds. L. H. Schortemeier, Captain. 

Nov. 24.—Poitstown, Pa.—All-day open tournamegt, under the 
auspices of the Shuler Shooting Club. W. I. Grubb, Captain. 

ov. 24.—Dansville, N. Y.—All-day shoot of the Dansville Gun 

t 
= 30-Dec. 1.—Sterling, N. Y.—Tournament of the Sterling 
Rod and Gun Club. C. F. Wayte, Sec’y. 

Dec. 1—New Brunswick; N. 











J.—New Jersey Tray-Shooters’ 
League; live birds; open to all comers. : 

Dec. 3-4.--Milwaukee, Wis.—Tournament of Milwauftee Gun 
Club; live birds and targets. E ‘ 

Dec. 7-8.—Kewanee, Lil.—Tournament; live birds and targets. 
E. E. Baker, Manager. . : 

Dec. 13.—Burnside Crossing, Ill.—John Watson’s tournament; 
live birds only. . : 

Dec, 19-23.—Indianapolis, Ind.—Grand Central Handicap; targets 
first day; sparrows two days; pigeons two days. H. T. Hearsey, 
Sec’y. 

Dec. 27-30.—St. Thomas, Can.—Tournament of St. Thomas Gun 
Club. Jack Parker, Manager. 

1899. 

Jan. 17-19.—Hamilton, Ont.—Annual tournament and grand 
Canadian handicap of the Hamilton Gun Club; $1,000 guaranteed. 
li. Graham, Sec'y. ; : 

April 4-7.—Baltimore, Md.—Tournament of Baltimore shooting 
Association; targets and live birds; money added. Geo. L, Har- 
rison, Sec’y. . : s : é 

April 6-8.—Utica, N. Y.—Fulford’s handicap at live birds. E. 
1). Fulford, Manager. 

April 11-13—Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.—The Inter- 
state Association’s seventh annual Grand American Handicap 
tournament. 7 . 2 

April 18-20.—Lincoln, Neb.—The Lincoln Gun Club’s second 
annual interstate tournament; targets and live birds; $500 added. 
Geo. L. Carter, Sec’y. : , 

April 18-21—Baltimore, Md.—Prospect Park Shooting Associa- 
tion’s tournament; added money. H. A. Brehm, Pres. : 

May 16-20.—St. Louis, Mo.—Tournament of the Missouri State 
Fish and Game Protective Association. H, B. Collins, Sec’y. 

May 24-25.—Greenwood, S. C.—Annual live-bird tournament of 
the Greenwood Gun Club; 25-bird Southern Handicap. . G. 
McCants, Sec’y. : 

June 79.—Coiumbus, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trap-Shoot- 
ers’ League, under the auspices of the Sherman Rod and Gun 
Ciub. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y, O. T. S. L. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 








The Bergen County Gun Club, of Hackensack, N. J., has 
definitely decided to hold its all-day tournament (previously fixed 
for Wednesday of this week) on Wednesday, Dec. 7, on which 
date it promises to entertain its friends at Hackensack to a hot 
turkey dinner and a programme of interesting events. The main 
feature in that programme will be a contest _for the Inanimate 
Target championship of New Jersey, and the E. C. cup that goes 
with that title, which have just been resigned by Mr. Ferd. 
Van Dyke, the holder, by reason of ill health, Mr. Van Dyke 
has been ill for some time, and now feels that’ he would be 
unable physically to accept any challenges for the trophy and 
title. He therefore, in a most sportsmanlike manner, hands them 
over to “the boys” to fight for, and wishes that “the best man 
may win.” The conditions will be 50 targets, unknown angles, 
entrance $1, price of targets. An optional sweep on each 25 
will be shot in connection with this event. The cup and title 
are open only to members of clubs that are members of the New 
Jersey State Association. 

The Massachusetts weather is too cold, and her stock of game 
birds too depleted, for O. R. Dickey. He likes to be where 
birds are plentiful, and where the sun shines occasionally during 
the month of December with the warmth that comforts. For 
the above reasons Wellington, Mass., will shortly suffer a_tem- 
porary loss, as Mr. Dickey has completed arrangements for a 
ir'p into North Carolina in search of quail and sunshine warm. 
Inc dentally he will put in some licks on live birds, with a view 
to training for the Grand American Handicap next April, as the 
New England States frown upon live-bird shooting, and forbid 
the trapping of pigeons for the purposes of trap-shooters. 

Ilarold Money, the youngest son of Capt. A. W. Money, of 
The American E. C. & Schultze Gunpowder Company, has been 
known for some months in the target shooting world as a 90 per 
cent. shooter. He has now blossomed out anew, and has showed 
both at the East Side Gun Club,-of Newark, on Nov. 8, and at 
Arthur Bunn’s shoot at Singac, N. J., on Nov. 16, that live birds 
are also a specialty of his. At’ Bunn’s he had the satisfaction 
of being the only 25 straight, with Capt. Money and John L. 
Iifewer among those who finished behind him. 

Tie Crescent Athletic Club, of Brooklyn, N. Y., seems to have 
Gd scovered a new shooting star in the person of D. G. Geddes, 
of that ‘city, who has lately been doing some excellent work at 
tie traps. Some of Mr. Geddes’ work would be classed much 
more highly, were it generally known how poor a background 
there is on the club’s grounds for target shooting. In Messrs. 
J. S. S. Remsen and Geddes the Crescents have a pair of crack- 
eriacks who could set the pace for most any pair of amateurs in 
the country. z 

L.’eut. Peter Gibson, of Cincinnati, has just arrived in New York. 
Ile came here for various reasons, business and pleasure, the chief 
oues being to view the horse show in Madison Square Garden 
and to try and get a date fixed for his proposed rifle match with 
Ed ‘faylor, of Laflin & Rand. He saw the horse show all right, 
but expresses grave doubts as to being able to agree with Mr. 
Taylor @s to date, place, etc., for the match, which has now been 
hangitig fire for over fifteen years! 

E. C> Meyer, of Rochester, N. Y., prebidene of the Rochester 
Gun Club, and ex-president of the N. Y. State Association, was a 
visitor \o the Empire City last week. Shooting in and around 
Rochester still holds its own, and it is doubtful if there is a gun 
club in the United States that is more comfortably fixed, both 


financially and as to club house, nds, etc., than the club of 
wich . Meyer is not only precden 
best sh 


ent, but also one Of its very 


Notwithstanding the extremely bad weather that seveetee in 


this section last Saturday, John J. U. M. C. Hi ell was 
not to be deterred from j ng to Wissinoming_ station, 
P. R. R., to take part in the Philadelphia Trap-Shooters’ 
contest, held on the grounds of the Florists’ Gun Club. Mr. F 
lowell did not make his journey in vain, for he came back to 
New York oa satisfied with his day’s work, having 
landed U. M. C. shells at the top of the high average column. 
On Thanksgiving Day he will make one of the party that will 
be present at Rutherford, N. a being on that occasion the guest 
of the Boiling Springs Gun Club at its holiday shoot. 


For a wind-up of the season of the Central New Jersey top 
Shooters’ League the Reservoir Gun Club, of New Brunswick, 
will hold a live-bird shoot on Dec. 1, open to all comers. Part 
of the programme will be a 15 bird handicap event, $10 entrance, 
birds extra at 20 cents apiece. Shooting commences at 10 A. M. 
Pennsylvania Railroad to New Brunswick; Commercial avenue 
gay to the grounds, Committee: John Belloff, Henry 
mith. 


Irby Bennett, of the Winchester Repeating Arms Company, is 
expected to be in this city within the next week or two. His 
friends are hoping that he will give them a chance to make 
things pleasant for him; in other words, there is a wish expressed 
that he will not be in too much of a hurry to get back to 
Memphis. Our weather is bad up here, we know, but still there 
are compensations. 


Colin R. Wise, of Passaic, N. J., was in New York on Monday 
of this week just long enough for him to call in at Schoverling, 
Daly & Gales, and choose a Daly gun that Bob Snyder picked out 
for him. This gun will be christened at Passaic on Thanksgiving 
Day, when Mr. Wise forms one of a quartette that shoots a 
match at live birds with another quartette, all members of the 
Passaic City Gun Club. 


Mr. J. H. Amberg, of the Audubon, Garfield and other gun 
clubs, of Chicago, was in New York for several days last week, 
and visited the Forest anp Stream office. He spoke encourag- 
ingly of shooting matters in Chicago, and said that John Watson’s 
coming tournament is going to be a big thing. After leaving 
our office he went down to Sportsman’s Row, to look up some 
of the shooters of this town. 


The Boiling Springs Gun Club, of Rutherford, N. J., hopes 
to bring off a series of five team races with the Passaic, N. J., 
City Gun Club. Paul Jeanneret, captain of the Boiling Springs 
Club, has been in communication with the Passaic City Club, and 
all details will be arranged shortly. 


John Watson’s tournament, Dec. 13-16, ought to be a good 
one. Mr. Watson’s grounds at Burnside Park are run well and 
capably, and shooters always get what is coming to them when 
Mr. atson himself has the chief say in the matter.. He 
promises a good programme; and what he promises he fulfills. 


Mr. Henry Hawkins, of The American E. C. & Schultze Gun- 
powder Company, has returned to this country after a brief trip 
to England. Mr. Hawkins, accompanied by Mrs. Hawkins, ar- 
rived in New York last Saturday, having made the trip from 
Europe on the Cunader Campania. 

The fall tournament of the Sterling Rod and Gun Club will be 
held at Sterling, N. Y., on Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 30 and 
Dec. 1. There will be seven target events on the first day, and 
eight target events and one live-bird event on the second day. 
Chas. F. Wayte is secretary.. 


Mr. Everett Smith, of the Schenectady, N. Y., Gun Club, was 
in the city last week, and found time to pay a call on Forest 
AND Stream. Mr. Smith said that Schnectady had a live gun 
club, and that there was a likelihood of some tournaments up 
that way next year. 

The first annual amateur shoot of the Mt. Pleasant Gun Club 
will, be held on the club’s grounds at Mt. Pleasant, Mich., on 
Nov. 24. Prizes are offered for the best average, the next best 
average, and the poorest and next poorest averages. 

We have this week from Mr. Waters, in place of a Cadi chapter, 
a report of the North Carolina field trials. If somewhat wantin 
in the wise and kindly humor of the chronicler of the neceuseeul 
of Hopie Jane, it is nevertheless excellent reading in its way. 

The Bison Gun Club, of Buffalo, N. Y., have on their pro- 
gramme for Thanksgiving Day ten 20-target events, 75 cents entry, 


$50 added. There will also be a match at 100 live birds per man 


for $200 between Chas. S. Burkhardt and Otto Besser. 


Last week was a dull one in the trap-shooting world, the Thanks- 
giving Day shoots of the current week and the wet weather 
on Saturday, the 19th inst., being jointly responsible for the lack 
of news matter. 

Chas. Reichert and F. L. Goodrich were scheduled to shoot 
a match at 25 live birds for $25 a side on Nov. 24 at Belvidere, 
lll. Four other live-bird events were on the programme. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
Rockaway Point Rod and Gun Club. 


Rockaway Park, L. I., Nov. 14.—The semi-monthly shoot of the 
Rockaway Point Rod and Gun Club was held here to-day. Several 
sweeps followed the club event. Scores: 











Club shoot: 
DIRS Seip asics cise ccd 01111110118 Bock ..... eboovdeves 1011011111—8 
ee eS ee 1011101111—8 White ........ aeweod 0011011110—6 
Sweepstakes: 
Events: 123465 Events 123465 
Targets: 10 10 10 10 15 Targets 10 10 10 10 15 
ea Do « Sie PLR ow epe tb ec vate 678 811 
EE. déistspuidace TO DD Oe. (Bee BAD ccccsends 06 
SE, axdvostpueestve 71010 812 


Emerald Gun Club. 


Dexter Park, L. I., Nov. 15.—The monthly shoot of the 
Emerald Gun Club, which was held here to-day, was as usual 
well attended, twenty-six members taking part in the shooting. 
Three men—Sands, Short and Harrison—tied for first place with 
clean scores. The shoot was one of the series to count for the 
yeerty prizes, which will be awarded after the February shoot. 

he 
















scores: 
Sade, Wis onicisesan 0. Hilbers, 28......... 10121122*2— 8 
ER. Tiina. ouscnaee Woelfel, 25......... 2°01221112— 8 
Harrison, 30........ Brown, 25.......... 0112121200— 7 
Ruyle, 28........... Moore, 28... . --2102221%*2— 7 
Caste ED. osc ccntsad Regan, 25.. I 

Haften, 28..... Fessenden, 28 

Hallowell, 30 Weisse, 25 **90112212— 6 
Amend, 28... Hudson, 29 200*112*11— 6 
O'Connell, 29 q Kitching, 28. 10012*2210— 6 
Rathjen, 25......... orton, 28.......... 2010002221— 6 
Van Allen, 29...... 121211*120— 8 Stuetzle, 25......... 1002222100— 6 
Vroome, 29......... 0222°21111— 8 Briet, 25............ 0200011000— 3 
Billings, 28......... 2120111120— 8 Codey, 25........... 01002010*0— 3 


- Aqueduct Gun Club. 


Aqueduct, L. I., Nov. 15.—The Aqueduct Gun Club’s regular 
monthly shoot was held here to-day. A strong wind was blow- 
ing, and the shooting was difficult. William Ticpides won the 
club event with 13 breaks. After this event had been decided 
a number of matches at doubles were shot. The scores: 


Club event: 


W_ Hopkins. ..111111111101101—18_ Camden ...... 010101010001000— 5 
{, Hopkins..... 101010011010110— 8 Dayton ....... 000100010000100— 3 
an Siclen....001001010100111— 7 


Five pairs: W. Hopkins 9, Van Siclen 6. 
Three pairs: Dayton 3, Camden 2. 

Four pairs: opkins 7, Camden 2. 
Five pairs: W. Hopkins 7, Van Siclen 3. 
Three pairs: Dayton 6, Camden 4. 
Three pairs: Camden 3, Dayton 2. 


Mr. Fulford to Brother Shooters. 


Utica, N. Y., Noy. 19.—I am out with a petition to the officers 
of the Grand American Handicap, requesting them to divide the 
purses into six moneys, class ting or its equivalent, 25, 20, 
20, 15, 10 and 10. 1 would like to hear from brother shooters, with 
permission to use their gpa 7 

The man who can ki 
nearly all the rest will more than get their entrance back. 

I have shot in the Grand American Handicap for five years, and 
last year was the first time I a@ penny b Many men I 
know have shot in this event year to year and never saw 
the color of a cent im return, and shot pretty weed too, 

D. Funrorp, 


25 will be handsomely rewarded, and 


_ _ IN NEW JERSEY. 
Harold Money wins at Singac. 


Sin N. J., Nov. 16.—In the 25-bird handicap shot on 
ae — J ge = here to-day, Harold Mon onan first 
me with a clean score against a strong of shooters. 
Capt. Money, Doty and Brewer each missed one bird and tied 
for second place, while Jack Hallowell and Miss Annie Oakley 
were tied for third with Wright finished with 22, and Harrison 
and Morfey withdrew, Annie kley shot finely, missing only 
one bird out of the 25, the other lost bird dropping dead out of 
bounds. In the miss-and-out sweeps Jack Ha fowell carried off 
first honors, killing all his birds in both events. Event No. 1 
was at 25 birds, distance handicap, $15 emtry, three moneys. 
No, 2 was a miss-and-out, 5 birds, $2 entry, and No. 3 a miss- 
and out, 8 birds, $2 entry. The scores: 






see 


2012221112212122221112221 
« »-1211210121121111221111011— 





ius pbs Bulagataves « + -2222122222202221221 21222224 
Annie Oakley, 26.........+0.0000. « » -1*222221212202221 1212222223 
J Hallowell, 30 .....cccccccevcvcvesece 022222222222*—23 
C WEIR, BD... 00s, .cccccscccsecvucse 1122%22212211222211102101—22 
Sy I ESD toca to ook sc Sab credt sete 10200121122122011121202 w 
Fe RR Peak og bes aedecadienecdsjed 010022002102 w 
No. 2: 
H Money, 28.. Capt Money, 31.......... 22220—4 
Hallovell, 30...... Morfey, 30..... whiahies ek +110 —2 
No. 3: - 
H eer eR —1 Morfey, 30.......... « - -22221220—7 
Hallowell, 30..... vee 221221128 Doty, 30............005 * —0 
Capt Money, 31...... 12211222—8 


Hudson Gun Club, 


Jersey City, N. J., Nov. 20.—The members of the Hudson Gun 
Club held their second November shoot to day. The weather was 
fine, but the high wind made good scores impossible. Schorty 
was the greatest sufferer from this cause, and was subjected to 
some good-natured chaffing, the outcome of which was a match 
at 100 pa per man, for $10 a side, to take place at the first 
shoot in December. rom now on a boom is expected in the 
club, as most of the members have returned from their shooting 
trips. At the annual election of officers, held this month, the 
following were chosen: President, E. G. Heritage; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Henry Van Dyne; Secretary, Thomas Kelly; and Shooting 
Captain, George Brewer. Scores: 


Events: 1234656 Events: 12346566 

Targets: 15 10 25 10 15 25 Targets: 15 10 25 10 15 25 
ee ee Yt Ome ee eee ee he eee 
SOPOT cccvscces WC OS F OB BeRISS cocccce Bee AB TF cc ce 
ye PPS 2) Be eee ee SS 
Hughes ........ Oe ae 0 ee, eee 





WESTERN TRAPS. 
Montgomery Ward. & Co. Trophy. 


The seventh semi-monthly contest for the Montgomery Ward 
& Co. trophy took place on the afternoon of Nov. 18. hile the 
attendance was fair, it was not up to that of previous shoots. 
The interest nevertheless was not lacking, and ties for the trophy 
necessitated shooting off three times before the winner could be 
decided upon, The shoot-off in the last tie continued well into dark- 
ness, so that blue or black birds were difficult to see over a gun 
unless they towered. The shoot-off resulted in J. B. Barto win- 
ae. for a second time, after killing 49 out of 50, and thereby tied 
C. E. Comley for, first place to date, as the trophy has not been 
won more than once by any other contestant, 

The contest was at 20 live birds, with a handicap of distance 
and birds. The wind changed during the contest’ from left- 
eee to right-quartering, and finally to left-quartering driving. 

the sky was clouded the greater part of the day, with an occa- 
sional sunburst. The birds were good, strong flyers, and got away 
without hesitation. Following are the detailed scores: . 





E C Rice, 26, 6.. —19 
Geo Roll, 29, 1.. 2221121212111*2122210 —19 
FU MTEL - Winbebc bbe ntbecescneeccsoved 2102101100020*1220 w —10 
SS Rc NE: MPT Acs beaks de gsiscepevcceseed 022222*020220* w —8 
cio” i a ee arr eo 21120221121*2*121111212 —20 
© Te Rs FE iis cePbscnclecovacioscdé 21112111112122211112 —20 
SUNN SN TH Ob 05 5 6 bbciein'tc da cweeesnse 2111012121002221210110 —17 
Ph Bea Ms Boa sab hb oes seucenpooes 21112*1211120121110201 —18 
P C Bradley, 28, 3..... ascaenetehscavesl 12190111212110112112112 —20 
J Ea PE Ee WES eb edsidcncces cctbueved 11021122010111022221212 —19 
| ee EE ee 11221211121222211222 —wv 
sibs chive danst clospshontcaeut 0022112: —19 . 
Sy DE ME res Ccescodcdcccenvcccctoad 211121*01222221122022 —18 


First shoot-off: 
Trap score type—Copyright, 1598, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


: PCIRRRK IVES 
Tramp Irwin, 28, 1.......... seccccccccccesceseend LQIBZYIBI - 10 
88281418128 
PEER PR EOKROO 
CH Combes, BO) 1 vccavetcsvecvede ccc cscs eeveces 1112102121 2-10 
At 
\ 
PC Bethe FO ys Be ccacncesconcecccvcsscessnetecdl 8 OO —2 
pean seee 
KRRQWAKRTT CR 
J B Barto, 29, 0....... Renaecccrencvesege soocssoeel 2E9ZILVBIBZZ —10 
Second Shoot-off. Third Shoot-off. 
148224148382 12588153822 
“ LLEVRLIYARKAK RVYAVWAL LA CL 
F Irwin.........e0000e81LLF2ZYLZILZO—9 QIVOZ222220—g 
ota cores 
AAKRTEDYA 
C E Comley...........01212120* —6 
2112823828 22124382544 
ASTI} RLEATA Ree 
J B Barto..... © badecte T*izgezegitiiil —9 212222212 210 


The Eureka Gun Club, of Chicago, held its first bi-weekly club 
contest of its winter series at Watson’s Park on Nov. 19, with ten 
entries. The shoot was at 15 live birds, with handicaps of distance. 
The wind blew strong from the left quarter, and the sky was 
overcast until late in the day; and the birds were very good, strong 
flyers; many were killed, but fell over bounds. 

The club offers three handsome prizes, for the three highest 
averages in five contests out of the nine scheduled, and it is 
necessary to oe te in at least six events to qualify for the 
trophies. C. C. Hyde and Lem Willard made the high scores of 
the day, each missing but one, and, unfortunately for Hyde, his 
15th bird, after doing execution on those previously shot at. 
Following are the detailed scores: 


E Steck, 81....122022110221012—12 E Rice, 29.....010121122020°00— 8 
C Hyde, 28.... 0-14 E Saghem, 3. 

R Carson, 27. ..101102221111202—12  G Roll, 32......*2101°21°201222—10 
L Willard, 3i..121 A Adams, 30..02*10*121°01*21— 8 
Lord, 31....... —13 J Houston, 29..22*121012120222—12 


The officers anticipate’ a larger attendance hereafter at the 
contests, which are to be-held the first and third Saturdays of 
each month up to and including March. 


Calumet Heights Club. 
The Calumet Heights Club announce a program: 
giving Day, which consists of the live turkey shooting, 


rifle and target shooting, foot raves, throwing the hammer, put- 
sing the shot, as well as the evening entertainment in the club 


house, usual, b: of , dancing, et A larg - 

conteniént is looked he ted aS may be fully alan ” 
_.  Chileago Challenge ‘Trophy. 

The trustees for the Chicago c trophy, notwithstandi 

A. Cc. penaee Ss Soaceme te tee ber a ; arn ie 

Chicago, have decided that E. S, Rice is to shoot for the trophy 


me for Thanks- 












at the néxt eontest, which will take place on Watson’s Park 
grounds, Burnside Crossing, IIl., on the afternoon of Tuesday,. 
Nov. 29, at 2 o’clock. The handicaps will be given out at least 
three days prior to the day of contest. 


J. J. Smith’s Park. 


J. J. Smith announces that he will give a Thanksgiving Day 
tournament at his West Emerson street park, in Evanston, IIl., 
——s of live-bird and.turkey shooting. For bus accommoda- 
tions call at 1624 Maple avenue, Evanston. 

A. C. Paterson. 


Shooting at Watson’s Park. 


Curcaco, lll., Nov. 18—Some lively shooting has taken place 
at Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, this week. The fun 
a on the 15th, when four men came together and shot a 
25 bird match. Hollister won with 22 kills, and E. S. Rice, with 
19, was second. The scores: 
SR ee a nuh eeaeh ak be iderce' 
E S. Rice... 


Lloyd ... - -1012001020200100212011110—14 


Nov. 16.—The Audubon Gun Club’s regular monthly medal shoot 
was held to-day. This was at 20 birds, distance handicaps and 
bird allowances. Palmer, at 29yds. with an allowance of 2 birds, 
was first with 18. Mussey and Hollister, who shot from the 30yds. 
mark and had no allowances, finished with 16 kills each. Mussey 
shot at 100 birds in practice after the club shoot, and scored 









« »-1211212222011220121211220—22 








9. Palmer killed 16 out of 20 in practice. Scores: 
Club shoot: z : 
Palmer, 29, 2...... bakcamsveis skvepeneed 11120111112202010112—16—2—18 
Hollister, 30, 0........... ViehaWevesaevac 101102201121212111*2—16—0—16 
PRION, BO One pros tiie dvbaseécscanes » + -20022011121101221121—16—0—16 
Practice: 
pe 0212222121222111222221*11222112112012122222*122111 
112112101111211211212222112*1220022011121101221121—90 
PRP pa cdicucowspccdndeticanccdhstiexscdccses 11111201012122110210—16 


Nov. 17.—J. A. Harding and A. Sundermeyer shot a match to- 
day. The match was at 50 birds, for $20 and the price of the birds. 
Harding led throughout, and finished 6 birds ahead of his op- 
ponent: 

Harding »......... 01221011111111211112201121101111112012200122111121—43 
Sundermeyer ....12101002120221102221101012001021222102010212212121—37 

A 2% bird match between E. S. Rice and P. F. O’Leary was 
also shot, in which both men killed 20 birds: 

Match, 25 birds: 

RING a ccastactadhsvbhccthevvecedsaccncsesd 2222111122201210011120011—20 
O'Leary SaUhedabvecdecea 2220211100222210222110111—20 

The Chicago Athletic Club’s shoot was held to-day. Six members 
and four visitors took part in the noe Drake, Turrill and 
Rice tied on 15 birds, and in the shoot-off Drake won: 


Chicago Athletic Association club shoot: 











DERG Wy Ben’ Kakedecscncer Wiechsresdiceseas 122211022110222—13—2—15 

Turrill, 25, 3 210211201122012—-12—3—15 

Rice, 27, 1....... 110122222222221—14—1—15 

ORs Th Be ccvnchsct vocccesésadanngesbaces 210002201122210—10—3—13 

Frothingham, 87, 0, 2.0. ccisevescscqeccsccces 202222222022020—11—0—11 

OG, FE ko dS Covi debocaeuéecescpcesteesane 000000001102022— 5—3— 8 
Ties: 

Drake, 29, 1. 121112121202222—14—1—15 

Turrill, 28, -1200 w —3 

Rice, 29, 0 00w —0 
Visitors: 

PaPee os. okses 211111101111212—14 Smoke ........ 012212222222222—14 

Dewing ......: 222210221021210—12 

DUCYRR once scs00e 20201122211111101121121112111111111212222212120111—46 


Trap around Reading. 


READING, Pa., Nov. 19.—Several members of the South End 
Gun Club’s regular team and several substitutes held a practice 
shoot this afternoon on the South End grounds. The call for 
the shoot was issued by Capt. Yost, so as to pick the team which 
is to represent the South End Club at Pottstown on Nov. 24 
in the shoot of the Shuler Gun Club, of that place, ior a handsome 
silver trophy, aoeeenting, the championship of Montgomery 
and adjoining counties. he shooters who were present shot 
the three events in a drizzling rain, but this did not dampen the 
ardor of the shooters. Shaaber and Capt. Yost, of the regulars, 
seemed to have their eyes on the targets, and both made good 
scores. Farr, one of the substitutes, shot an awful streak, and 
bids fair to replace some of of the regulars. The South End Gun 
Club’s team for the Shuler shoot will be Shaaber, Essick, Eshel- 


man, F. Yost, captain, and Harrison, with H. Yost, Farr, Ball 
and Yeager substitutes. The scores to day: 

Events: 123465 Events: 1234656 

Targets 25 25 25 25 10 Targets: 25 25 25 25 10 
Capt Yost ..... soo WE OD. Bhaabe? .icic.cc.cs 17 19 22 20 5 
SE beicceasctasare 11 15 1612 6 Essick ......0..:.. 13181517 7 
pO EA ed Se RRR: he ccccccce Bie siees. 
MMM hands anaieb4 de. eee DF cc nncccgs tc. ce 10 6 


Farr in event No. 4 shot at 10 targets only, his shells being 
exhausted. 


Fernwood, Pa., Nov. 19.—The monthly shoot of the University 
of Pennsylvania Gun Club was held here to-day. Owing to the 
weather conditions the entries were few. The loving cup, pre- 
sented by Mrs. Wm. J. Swain, of West Philadelphia, to bé com- 
péted for at each monthly shoot, was won by Steel, '99 M., with 
a score of 18 out of 20; Parish, ’99 C., was a close second, with 
17 killed. Besides several open events, two team matches were 
shot off. The scores: 


Swain cup match, 20 singles, unknown angles: 






SN aD sg oninsshianvagdnadethesesasateocsnacns 1111110111111110111—18 
BRNO - Abn nans isons vic CabcedebiuccctVans¥ guesses 10011111011111111111—17 
WORN Ticivevedcilcecddsssecsvobedes Covccevecess 11110101110111110111—16 
OMB is ids 406.0 35964 vu dace» de Wade ds veedbacsoens 11001111101011110111—15 
WEE be caper psen caceoesdncccinsstosacesas >. . .10001111011110101011—13 
BUGUIMD. 5s cine sao capccescncasivvoastoctsevecteses 10101110011100101011—12 
FOAMS eb otic de iv cic caddessccicvccesccccteucees 00000110101110110101—10 


Event No. 2, three-men team shoot, 10 targets per man: 

Steel’s team—Steel, captain, 8, Swain 8, Weaver 7—23. 

Parish’s team—Parish, captain, 7, Paul 8, Neilson 7—22. 

Event No. 3, three-men teams, 10 targets per man: 

Steel’s team—Steel, captain, 7, Swain 10, Weaver 4—21. 

Parish’s team—Parish, captain, 8, Paul 10, Neilson 7—25. 

Event No. 4,5 targets: Parish 5, Weaver 4, Swain 3, Neilson 3. 

Event No. 5, 15 targets: Parish 13, Weaver 12, Swain 10, 
Jacques 10. 

Duster. 


Audubon Gun Club. 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 19.—The fourth event, for the Hebard 
trophy, was the sonia card at the Audubon Gun Ciub’s shoot 
to-day. Geo. P. McArthur and Crooks tied in this event, Crooks 
winning the shoot-off. No. 3 was the club badge shoot. E. C. 
Burkhardt won Class A badge, Geo. P. McArthur won Class B 
and Crooks won Class C. o. 5 was at 5 pairs. The regular 
monthly cup shoot of the club takes place next Saturday. The 
scores: 








Events: 123465 Events: 123465 

Targets: 15 15 253010 - Targets: 15 15 25 30 10 

ROW vesebves «ee» 121316 25 9 B Talsma ........ 14 1222 26 .. 
R Hebard ...... «+12 11.14 2 7 Crooks ............ 8..14%.. 
C. Burkhardt...... 13 12 22 28 4 Fanning .......... 14 12 23 28... 
E Burkhardt...... 813 2228 4 A Barnes ......... 7 812n.. 
I Gaeieges see. 10-91217 4 OS ee 15 18 25 .. 
J Miller ... 5 12 19 21 6 Me desc vcctetolids ox 914 6 
Jacobs ....... a ee Gee Bi iS 50 ioe. ine ie 918 > 
McArthur ... 13 14 21 27-7 Dr E Carroll...... .. .. 19 26 
WIE Sines > dnevee 8112018 3 Porter etagtreeesers os a 12 19 

i A Shoot at’ Utica. 

Utica, N.-Y¥., Nov. 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: I wish to 
claim ursday, Friday and Saturday of the week before the 
Grand American Han for three days’ shoot at pigeons only. 
I will hold up the-manufacturers and dealers, and sandbag the 
local dealers, as the says. This will amount to over $200, 


as should be more liberal when held up by thei 
ag hal 1 Oe GAT ws Ce Wid ight ee Ge tenes ime 


t \s 
PUES aes oil he haews 00 Pellordte tek 1 wit alee he 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


boys fast birds from fast traps, and show them that 300 pigeons 
can be shot and gathered in one hour. 
Utica is on the New York Central, West Shore, D., L. & W., 


_ and Ontario & Western railroads, and my Western friends can 


get stop-over tickets without any extra cost while getting their 
rate to the Grand American Handicap. 
E. D. Funrorp. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Rifle Shooting in Frisco. 


San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 14.—Yesterday was monthly medal 
day at Shell Mound range. Also the North German Schuetzen 
Club held a public shoot on the man target. Capt. Siebe, pro- 
prietor of the park, held a turkey shoot, which was well patronized. 

Winning scores in the North German contest: 

Regular tickets: Louis Haake 77, A. H. Pape 76, F. E. 
Mason 74, George Alpers 74, John Utschig 73, A. a 72. 
Among the other prize winners were A. Strecker, C. Thierbach, 
F. P. Schuster, D. B. Faktor, D. W. McLaughlin, H. Hellberg, 
J._Gefken, N. Ahrens and H. Burfeind. 

Premium tickets: A. H. Pape, A. Strecker, George Albers, 
John Utschig, F. P. Schuster. Other prize winners were E. H. 
Goetze, H. Burfeind, A. Jungblut, D. W. McLaughlin and -L. 
Haake. is 

San Francisco Schuetzen Club, monthy medal shoot: 

Champion class, ac Utschig 440; first class, Nick Ahrens, 427; 
second class, Frank Koch, final, 391; third class, R. Stettin, final, 
416; fourth class, J. W. Goetze, 364; best first shot, August 
Jungblut, 25; best last shot, R. Stettin, 25. 

German Schuetzen Club, monthly medal shoot: 

First champion class, F. Schuster, 447; second champion class, 
L. Haake, 369; first class, H. Stelling, 385; second class, E. Goetze, 
402; third class, William Goetze, 348; best first shot, H. Stelling, 
25; best last shot F. Schuster, 24. 

Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club, rifle shooting: 

Champion Class: A. H. Pape 50, D. W. McLaughlin. 52, F. O. 


Young 90. 

First class: J. E. Gorman 70. 

Second class: G. M. Bailey 101, M. J. White 102. 

Third class: E. N. Moor 115, B. Jonas 142. 

All-comers’ rifle medal: A. H. Pape, 42, 51; D. W. McLaughlin, 
51; F. E. Mason, 55; Dr. Rodgers, 59. 

Bushnell military rifle medal: F. O. Young, 47, 44. 

Members’ rifle medal: J. E. Gorman, 56, 60. 











ROEEL. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Hunting and Fishing on the C. & O, 


No necessity exists for a journey across the continent for the 
sportsman who is looking for an outing. Five hours from Wash- 
ington, through the most beautiful mountain scenery this side of 
the Rockies, Zeer are almost as plentiful this year as they were in 
the days when the Old Dominion was first settled by white men. 

Since the open season began, on Oct. 1, several parties have gone 
from Washington into Bath county, Virginia, and the reports 
which they bring back are such as to make the heart of the sports- 
man jump with expectancy. There is plenty of sport to be had 
with the rifle, the ahotwfen: the fly-rod, and none of the game bags 
or fish creels are brought back empty. 

Within a radius of ten miles from Millboro, Va., there are literal- 
ly hundreds of deer. Then too the Cowpasture River is teeming 
with bass, and a 2lb. small-mouth will make the disciple of old 
Izaak, who has played the big-mouth on 40yds. of line, think 
that he has a salmon at least on his hook. 

Virginia at this season is the paradise of the sportsman, and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio trains leaving Washington at 2:20 P. M. 
and 11:10 P. M. carry him right into the heart of that paradise. 

For information address H. W. Fuller, General Passenger Agent, 
Washington, D. C.—Adv. 





Tue large auxiliary bark White Heather, of 635 tons, one of 
the finest of her, class, is now offered for sale at auction, as 
advertised on another page. She was designed and built by J. 
Reid & Co., in 1890, the hull anne of steel, and she is 179ft. b.p., 
28ft. 2in. beam. She is fitted for long cruises, being a real 
auxiliary, with seagoing rig. 


Hachting. 


Leading: dealers in sportsmen’s supplies have advertised in our 
columns continuously for almost a quarter-century. 














As the yachting journal of America, the Forzest anp Stream is 
the recognized medium of communication between the maker of 
yachtsmen’s supplies and the yachting public. Its value for ad- 
vertising has been uemonstrated by patrons who have employed 
its columns continuously for years. 


The Canada’s Cup Races, 1899. 


The final arrangements for the international match of 
1899 on fresh water were made in Toronto last week, 
the conditions, as given below, being agreed to and 
signed by the committees of the Chicago Y. C. and the 
Royal Canadian Y. C. The former club, at a meeting 
early in the month, appointed Messrs. W. R. Crawford, 
George Warrington, J. B. Berryman and Secretary 
Chas. H. Thorne a special committee to convey the 
challenge to Toronto, and to arrange a match with the 
Royal Canadian Y. C. The latter club, at a meeting on 
Nov. 10, appointed a special committee of four, Com. 
Jarvis, C. A. B. Brown, Frank M. Gray and E. H. Am- 
brose, the latter of the Royal Hamilton Y. C., to confer 
with the Chicago yachtsmen. At the same meeting 
the following sailing committee was elected for 1899: 
Messrs. C. E. Archbald, F. M. Gray, J. Wilton Morse, 
J. S. McMurray, W. H. Parsons, J. Carl Reed and F. A. 
Turner. . 

The Chicago party arrived at Toronto on the after- 
noon of Nov. 15, being met at the station by a number 
of Toronto yachtsmen. After luncheon the two com- 
mittees met at the town house of the R. C. Y, C.. where 
the formal challenge was presented, as follows: 

“Chicago, Nov. 14, 1898.—F. J. Ricarde Seaver, Hon. 


~ Sec. R. C. ¥..C.: Sir—We have the honor, on behalf of 


the Chicago Y. C., to challenge your club to sail a 


series of races for Canada’s cup, subject to the deed of R 


gift and other conditions to be agreed upon. 

“As required by the deed of gift we name the 3sft. 
class as the class in which races shall be sailed, and 
Aug. 22 as the first of the days upon which races shall be 


' sailed. 


“W. R. CRAWFORD, 
‘GEO. WORRINGTON, 
“J. B. BeRRYMAN, 

“C, H. THorne, Sec’y.” 


The only points.on which a difference of opinion ex- 
isted were the date, the location of course, and the 


length of time limit. The Chicago reptésentatives favored 
Aug. 22 for the date of the first race, with the course 
directly south of the island, and a time limit of five 
hours for a 21-mile course. The Toronto yachtsmen 
wished to sail the races a couple of weeks later, at the 
date of the Industrial Exhibition at Toronto, with the 
course a little to the west, and in front of the exhibition 
grounds; the time limit to be six hours. The latter 
point was finally settled at five and three-quarter hours, 
the date and course being left open for the present. The 
regular crew limit of the class has been reduced from 
seven to six, as each yacht will carry a seventh man as 
scrutineer. 

On Tuesday evening the visitors dined at the Toronto 
Club as the guests of Com. Jarvis, leaving for home 
the following night. 

ConDITIONS governing the match for the Canada’s 
cup to be sailed between the yachts representing the 
Chicago Y. C. and the Royal Canadian Y. C.: 


Rules.—The racing rules shall be those of the Yacht 
Racing Union of the Great Lakes as existing at this 
date, subject to such additions and variations as are 
herein provided, and in accordance with the deed of gift 
dated 16th of January, 1897. 


Construction.—The yachts shall be of wooden con- 
struction, in accordance with the scantling tables in the 
rules above mentioned. 


Size of Yacht.—The competing yachts shall be in,the 
35ft. class. Fs 


Number of Races.—The winner of three out of five 
races shall be declared the winner of the match. 


Date of Races.—The first race shall be sailed on 
and the other races on consecutive days thereafter: 
until completed, Sundays excepted. 


Courses.—The races shall be sailed on Lake Ontario. 
off Toronto Harbor, on courses to be hereafter agreed 
upon. 

The first course shall be triangular. 

The second course shall be windward or leeward and 
return. The tug bearing the buoy shall start at the 
time the preparatory gun is fired. 

The third and fifth shall be similar to the first. 

The fourth shall be similar to the second. 

The triangular races shall be once around an equila- 
teral triangle of twenty-one nautical miles. 

The windward or leeward races shall be nine nautical 
miles to windward or leeward and return. 

The triangular courses shall be so sailed that one side 
of the triangle shall be to windward, if possible. 

In windward and leeward races all buoys shaJl be left 
to starboard, and in triangular races all buoys shall be 
left to starboard or port, as directed by the judges. 


Time.—All races shall be started at 11 o’clock A. M. 

Any race not sailed in five and three-quarter hours by 
the winning yacht shall be resailed. 

The start may be postponed by the judges: 

First—In case of fog. 

Second—If, in their opinion, the space around the 
starting line is not sufficiently clear at the time ap- 
pointed for starting. 

Third—In case both yachts consent to a postponement. 

Fourth—In case of serious accidents to either yacht, 
as hereafter provided. 

Fifth—Should such a course appear to them desirable. 

And in case of postponement the judges shall deter- 
mine the time for starting, but in no case shall a race 
be started later than 1 P. M. 

A yacht crossing the line before the starting signal 
is given shall be recalled by five short blasts of the 
whistle and the hoisting of her national flag. 

Unfinished Races.—An unfinished race shall be resailed! 
until completed. 


Accidents.—In case of accident to either yacht prior 
to the preparatory signal, notice thereof shall imme- 
diately be signaled to the judges, who shall have power 
to postpone the race if the accident, in their opinion, ‘is 
sufficiently serious to warrant such a course, or if an ac- 
cident occurs during a race the yacht to which the ac- 
cident has happened shall have sufficient time to make 
repairs before being required to start in the next race. 


Scrutineers.—Each yacht shall have on board during 
the races a representative named by her competitor, 
whose weight shall not exceed r5olbs. z 

The names of the scrutineers shall be given to the 
judges not less.than twenty-four hours before the first 
race, and the scrutineers shall report to the judges with- 
in six hours after the termination of each race. 


Management.—The races shall be sailed under the: 
management of three judges, none of whom shall be in- 
terested in either yacht. One shall be appointed by each 
club, and the two so appointed shall select a third on or 
before the 1st day of July, 1899, and they shall act as 
judges and time-keepers and settle all disputes. The 
decision of the majority shall be firral in all matters. 

The judges shall be the regatta committee referred to 
in the rules of the Yacht Racing Union of the Great 
Lakes. 


Measurements.—The yachts shall be measured by the 
judges or by a disinterested person appointed by them, 
and each yacht shall be entitled to have a representative 
present when measurements are taken. 

The yachts shall be measured not less than two days 
before the first race. 

Crews.—The crews shall be limited to six men, whose 
total weight shall not exceed _1,050lbs. 

Instructions.—Charts of the course and instructions 
shall be furnished to the competing yachts not later than 
7 o'clock of the morning of the race. 

Alterations.—These conditions may be: altered or 
amended by mutual agreement at any time. 


For Chicago Y. C.: 








D. R. Crawrorp, Chairman. 
Joun B. BeRRYMAN, ~ 

GEORGE WARRINGTON, Committee 
Cuas. H. THorN, Secretary. 

Yor KR, :C...¥. €.* 


AEMILIUS JARVIS, Commodore. 
C..A, B. Brown, ; 

E. H. AMBROSE, 

F. M. Gray, . 

F. J. RICaARDE-SeAVER, Hon, Sec'y. 
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A Fast Cruiser. 


WHATEVER the winter may bring forth in the line of 
racing yachts, there is at present every. indication of a 
material increase of the cruising fleet. The new yachts, 
as a rule, promise to be literally “fast cruisers,” follow- 
ing closely in form the modern racing craft, but with 
greater freeboard and such increase of other dimensions 
as will give good room in cabins and forecastle. Mr. 
B. B. Crowninshield, of Boston, whose work is al- 
ready known to our readers, has now in hand a num- 
ber of yachts designed specially for cruising and gen- 
eral sailing, and not for class racing, but at the same 
time expected to show good speed under the conditions 
of summer cruising. The accompanying plans show the 
construction, arrangement and details of one of these, 
the lines and sail plan being published last week. This 


yacht was designed for G. S. Silsby, of Boston, and she 
will be built in one of the Maine yards. Her dimensions 
are: 
Length— 

SRS OU 5s: si siowewss dawneowst 45it. 8 in. 

Re fa ckindy Shab couhenee atk 3oit. 
Overhang— 

DT oedhe<benikeranHitibeketicet 6ft. 6 in. 

DN nc Gsk bbs uum aca dicneasnes a oft. 2. in, 
Beam— 

ID, iri oto as. etn achat souhert 11ft. 6 in. 

as? Sa bendxhs Saks saeeaben ves 1oft. 8 in. 
Freeboard— 

MN Uréts an ogo sdcin ss chee cen eek 4 3it. 8 in. 

BE REEE CL Sat nb couse can och sos 2ft. 6 in. 

ee ie ates ait. oi4in. 
Draft— 

Rh ea hehe cues ces 7it. Win. 
I on d's s'o'n sss ca's phi « 2ft. 9Yin. 
Displacement, 19,770lbs .............. 8.882 long tons. 
Ballast (in keel), 8,.362lbs............ 3.73 long tons. 

Ratio of ballast to displacement....... 42 
Sail —— 
Mabe oss ois even soe sesvewcces 967sq. ft. 
PEs SubaK ecw bo alee seus Sooo cues 248sq. ft. 
BE 5 os atts. con. SNE UE Sites 1,2158q. ft. 


As the design shows, both displacement and dead- 
wood have been freely cut away, and in general type the 
yacht comes very close to the fin-keel; but the beam, the 
freeboard and the round full form of section give a lar 
amount of internal space, and in a form that may 
utilized to good advantage. The main cabin is particu- 
larly wide and roomy, with 6ft. headroom under. the 
skylight. There is plenty of room between the faces of 
the transoms, a good permanent berth in each wine, 
and the sofas draw out, making two extra berths, four 
in all, at night. The cabin is very well with 
plenty of locker space, there is a good-sized toilet room, 
and the galley is under the fore end of the trunk, giving 
headroom and ventilation. The forecastle is necessarily 
low, but there is plenty of room for a couple of ham- 
mock cots, clothes, eon. etc. As a matter of course 
the floors and lockers are worked clear out to the skin, 
and there is no room for stowage under the-cabin floor, 
but there is space for a watertank under the cockpit, 
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the ice chest being in the galley. The cockpit is roomy, 
well above the water, and there is stowage room abaft 
it and on each side. 

The construction is thoroughly strong, nothing being 
sacrificed in this essential; the keel is practically in two 
pieces, well butted amidships, and backed by the dead- 
woods and metal keel, and extending for the full length 
of the yacht. The clamps and double bilge stringers 
run the full length, and a shelf is worked inside the 
clamp. The details of the construction and fittings are 
very clearly shown by the plans. 

The rig is of the “fast cruiser” type, only mainsail and 
jib, like the knockabouts, very well proportioned for 
general summer sailing. 

It is probable that Mr. Crowninshield will build a 
second yacht similar to this, with auxiliary power, 
and he has already under construction two larger 
ones, both yawls. ne of these, to be named Regina, 
is for W. E. Barrett, of Melrose, Mass.; she will 
be 78ft. 8in. over all, soft. l.w.l., 17ft: sin. beam, 7it. 
draft without board, and 13ft. with board, iron keel 
15 tons, sail area 3,000sq.ft. She will carry mainsail, 
jib, staysail, mizen and topsail. Her main cabin will be 
12ft. 6in. long, with three fixed berths, three transoms 
and space for a piano. The owner’s room is 8ft. long. 
with bath and toilet room adjoining; on the port side is 
an extra stateroom, with passage; forward is the gal- 
ley, 7ft. by 7ft. 6in., with a room for the captain on star- 
board side. The forecastle will be quite roomy, with 
four hammock cots. The construction will be strong 
and durable. Rice Bros., of East Boothbay, Me., are the 
builders. The dimensions of the spars are: Mainmast. 
deck to hounds, nei masthead, oft.; topmast, 20ft. 
6in.; mizenmast, 34{t.; bowsprit outboard, 12{t. 6in.; main 
boom, 46ft.; gaff, 20ft.; mizen boom, 2z4ft. 

The other yawl is for Francis H. Bacon, of Boston, 
6sft. over all, 43ft. l.w.l., 16ft. beam and 3ft. gin. draft, 
with iron keel and polemasted rig. The main cabin will 
be 13ft. long, with three berths and piano, the headroom 
being 7ft., under a high house. The owner’s room will 
be 10ft. long. . 

In addition to these, Mr. Crowninshield has a spit. 
l.w.l. cabin launch for Dr. Wm. R. Powell, of Erie, Pa.; 
a 2sft. keel cruiser for F. J. Bradlee, a 25ft. deep center- 
board cruiser for Emor H. Harding; a 28ft. 6in. cruiser, 
deep centerboard, for W. B. Rogers; a 21ft. keel race- 
about for John D. Minton, and a 2rft. keel knockabout 
for James Lawrence. 


The Royal Victoria International 


‘ Challenge Cup. 


Tne following editorial from the Field reads very 
much like the obituary notice of the Royal Victoria 
Gold 600 Guinea International Challenge Cup, estab- 
lished by the Royal Victoria Y. C. in 1890. is cup 
was won by Britannia in a race across Channel agai 
Navahoe in 1893, the only occasion on which it has 
been raced for; and it was afterward withdrawn from 
further competition for an indefinite time. 


ayai Victorin 'Y- Chae’ been withdrawn by the club irom com: 
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ce. and that it therefore is absolutely the poonarty of the 
ince of Wales, who won it-with his yacht Britannia from the 
American yacht Navahoe. Two or three correspondents havé writ- 
ten privately to us, stating that the withdrawal of the cup from 
competition was an illegal act, but, unless the whole of the sub- 
scribers to the fund interfere in the matter, we do not see what 
can be done. The cup was in possession of the club, and the 
committee of the club, on their own authority, withdrew it from 
competition, thereby practically, as far as we can judge, leaving 
the trophy in the possession of the Prince of Wales as the right 
owner. his abrogation of rights over the cup we understand 
was entirely the act of the flag officers of the club and the 
committee. Of course, the Prince of Wales could alter the 
awkward predicament by informing the club that he would re- 
resent the cup for competition; but why should he do so? 
fe said that the fact of the withdrawal of the cup from com- 
petition was an illegal act, and we consider this a _ correct 
statement of the case, as in the re es deed it was enjoined that 
it should always be subject to challenge subject to nine months’ 
notice. 


The cup has thus far proved entirely useless in pro- 
moting international competition, and it is a pity that it 
was ever established. Considering the widespread feel- 
ing of disgust which prevailed in 1890 on both sides of 
the Atlantic over the action of the New York Y. C., in 
arrogating to itself the sole ownership of the America 
Cup, there was every opportunity for the Royal Victoria 
Y. C. to have successfully established its new cup as the 
premier yachting trophy. This, however, it has failed 
to do. The original terms on which the cup was offered 
were fair enough, but the management of the trophy has 


_been very poor indeed, the effort apparently being to 


discourage instead of encouraging competition. 

Had the R. V. Y. C. in the first place offered the cup 
on such fair terms as to have induced American com- 
petition, but stringent enough to prevent all tampering 
with them in the interests of a temporary holder, and 
then judicicusly lost the cup to the first American 
challenger, it could in the following year have had a 
race in American waters that. with the America Cup 
locked up in a safe and under the ban of public opinion, 
would have altered the whole course of international 
racing. 

As matters now are, however, while the New York 
Y. C, has striven for some years to rectify the mistake 
of 1887, and to cut away the numerous strings that have 
long been tied to the America Cup, the R. V. Y. C. has 
tied up its cup in such a way that it is now discredited 
and worthless. The moral is a perfectly plain one, and 
well worth the attention of all-clubs interested in in- 
ternational racing; cups with strings tied to them in the 
interest of any parties can never be successful as in- 
ternational trophi . however useful they may be in 
promoting local racing. 


Mr. F. Bovie was fishing for eels in Wimbledon Park 
Lake, in 4ft. of water, using as a bait a small dead 
roach on a double gorge hook. During the whole 
morning Mr. Bovie did not a single run, and went 
away at 1 o'clock. On returning he saw an unusual com- 
motion 3oyds. from the bank, and igohing more closely 
noticed that the disturbance was caused by a young 
crested grebe floundering about in the water near where 
he estimated hig bait would be. Mr. Bovie picked 
pre gt neta peta lon 
on ing in found grebe iterally 
the roach, so muc so indeed that it had to be killed — 
London Fishing Gazette. a 
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FAST CRUISER OF 30FT. L.W.L. 
Designed by B. B. Crowninshield for George S. Silsby, 1898. 


Construction and Accommodation 
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The America Cup, 1899. 


Tue work of coristructing the new challenger.and de- 
fender for the America Cup races of 1899 is now )well 
under way on each side, but as a matter of course very 
little is known as to the plans and progress of either 
party, and nine-tenths of the special reports are mere 
guesses and unverified rumors. 

The final plans of Shamrock-have been completed and 
submitted to Sir Thomas Lipton and his associates, and 
the work of actual construction will begin very soon. 
It is reported that the hull will be built by Yarrow & 
Company, on the Thames, the famous torpedo boat 
builders. The firm is thoroughly equipped for handling 
aluminum and very light plating, and will no doubt turn 
out a fine job if the-work is entrusted to it. Another re- 
port in connection with -the races is that the Duke of 
York will visit New York to witness them. 

On Nov. 1 Valkyrie I1l. was towed to Greenock from 
her moorings’in Gourock Bay, where she has laid since 
her return from New York, and she was hauled out at 
Scott & Company’s yard for cleaning and painting. 
She has been cleaned, a heavy growth of barnacles being 
removed, and after the bottom was tarred she returned 
to her moorings. Nothing is known of the purpose of 
her owners, but she may be fitted out for trial races with 
Shamrock next season. 

At Bristol the new defender is laid down and work is 
under way on the first patterns, etc. The lead for her 
keel has arrived, and the frames are being bent. She 
will not be set up, however, until Defender has been 
repaired and launched from the south shop, where she 
now lies. She was hauled out on the new railway on 
Nov. 15. This railway has been specially constructed 
within the past two months for the handling of the old 
and the new boat, it runs out 300ft. to a depth of over 
2oft. on the cradle. The ways have been laid by a diver, 
the work being interrupted at times by bad weather. The 
cradle is but Bit. iong, but very strongly built, of wood, 
steel and cast iron. It is fitted with a number oi steel 
struts, extending up to the body of the hull, instead of 
the ordinary sliding blocks or poppets. The hauling is 
done by a powerful steam winch at the head of the shop 
The work of hauling out Defender is described as follows 
by Mr. Robinson, of the Boston Globe, who was pres- 
ent: 








Just how extensive will be the work of repair on the 
Defender cannot be stated with exactness until after care- 
ful examination of her hull, but Mr. Herreshoff considers 
her in good condition for a boat that has lain idle at her 
moorings for three years, and has not been hauled out 
since before the Cup races in September, ’95. The 
aluminum plating of the topsides and the aluminum 
deck beams are undoubtedly in bad shape and practical- 
ly will have to be replaced, but it is believed that the 
steel frames of the boat and the manganese bronze plat- 
ing below the water line are sound and that they will 
need comparatively little attention. 

A good look at the boat to-day, as she was being 
hauled out, confirms these impressions. ‘The corrosion 
of the aluminum topsides is mostly hidden under a coat 
of white paint applied before the boat leit New Rochelle 
for Bristol, but in places the plates were deeply pitted, 
and there are other evidences that the lightweight metal 
has not stood a long seawater test. Still it stood long 
enough to successfully defend the Cup, and that was 
really all that was expected of it. The new syndicate 
has money enough to replace it for next year’s work, as 
well as to build the new boat, so that outsiders seem to 
have no quarrel with the use of aluminum in either new 
or old. 

In many places on the manganese under-water body 
of the boat, notably on the rivet heads and the edges of 
the plates where they are butted together along oth 
bilges, there are quantities of iron rust. 

The difficult task of hauling out Defender was accom- 
plished with neatness, if not with dispateh. Plenty of 
time was taken, for the work begun soon after 8 o’clock 
in the morning was not finished until late in the after- 
noon, but since the safety of the boat was the first con- 
sideration, time did not count, and nothing that could in- 
sure that safety was left undone. The Herreshoff in- 
genuity was shown everywhere in the work, and Mr. N. 
G. Herreshoft gave the job his personal supervision. 

The cradle is fairylike compared with the cradle of 
the ordinary marine railway, and yet it serves its pur- 

ese much as do the light launching cradles used by the 
Hervesieolis. It is noticeable for its absence of heavy 
bilge biocks. In place of them on either side is a 
series of inclined shores reaching from the sides 
of the cradle to the body of the boat just as it rounds into 
the keel, or just where the garboard strake would come 
in boats of ordinary construction, and extending about 
30ft. fore and aft. 

The keel rests on the usual heavy blocks, but of other 
support there is none, except a shore on the forward 
end of the cradle, which finds its top bearing on the bob- 
stay plate, where it is riveted to the stem. The con- 
struction is of course solid, but its lightness and sim- 
plicity are marked. 

The work of hauling out was begun just before 9 
o'clock, when Defender was warped from her berth at 
the north pier by means of properly placed cables, and 
was moored stem and stern at the outer end of the ways, 
ready to be run into the cradle when it should be let 
down the ways from the shop. But the cradle wasn’t" 
ready as soon as Defender. Men were still at work in 
the shop on its wooden blocking. Mr. N. G. Herreshoff, 
who had been on Defender, went ashore in a small boat 
to hurry things along ot it was 9:45 before the cradle 
ran slowly and smoothly down the ways and stopped at 
their end just under Defender’s bow. 

Defender was hauled slowly and carefully ahead and 
was apparently almost in place on the cradle when she 
refused to move further. Diver G. O. Phillips, of 
Quincy, who has been at work for eight weeks on the 
ways i the Fall River firm having the job in hand, 
was sent down from its diving scow to see what was the 
trouble, and that 
against 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


drove home the wedges between shores and hull, making 
everything solid. 

The work of getting Defender on to thé cradle had 
been done none too soon, for there was barely a foot of 
water. under her keel when she was finally settled in 
place, where there had been nearer 3 at high water. 

The cradle and with it Defender was now slowly hauled 
up on the ways, with one or two stops for the firm 

acing and wedging of the forward shore, and las the 
noon whistles were blowing the boat’s bow was within 
a dozen or 15ft. of the end of the shop. 

Here work was suspended until after the men had had 
their dinner. Defender was now left to herself for a 
while, with the water just lapping the bottom of her 
lead keel. 

And very handsome she looked, too, when left alone 
and with only the lightest of cradle support. Rust stains 
on hersanderwater body could not hide, much less detract 
from her fine model, the easy and graceful sweep of her 
fore and aft lines and her general racerlike look all 
around. . No irregularity in form was to be seen, and 
she looked outwardly as though a little scraping, polish- 
ing atid pee was all that was needed to put her in 
shape. She is certainly a beautifully modeled boat, as 
all who saw her in the dry dock in New York in ’95 
will testify, and it is not easy to see where Mr. Herreshoff 
can improve on her. Whether or not he can improve 
on her; will be shown later in the new boat. 

Soon after 2 o’clock the work of hauling the boat into 
the shed was taken up, and with a stop now and then to 
make sure of dredging and shoring, was completed be- 
fore dark. There had been no serious hitch in the 
work and everydne interested breathed more freely when 
the 150 tons and 2oft. draft of Defender was safely housed, 
shored and blocked for the work of repair. This work 
will now be pushed so that Defender may be launched 
and the new boat set up in her place. 

Assisting Mr, Herreshoff to-day, aboard the Defender, 
was Capt. Charlie Barr, who sailed her around from New 
Rochelle, and who will sail her in next season’s races. 
Pres. John B. Herreshoff of the firm was a frequent 
visitor to the north pier during the forenoon, and was 
kept well posted as to the progress of the work. After 
the boat Was in the shop both the Herreshoffs expressed 
satisfaction that a job which would have taxed any of 
the regular marine railways had been satisfactorily done, 
but neither would give an opinion as to the extent of 
the repairs needed or the probable time required. 

Defender’s mast, boom and other spars are on the 
south pier, where later they will be safely covered from 
the winter storms. Sails and rigging have been stowed 
away in the lofts. 


Capt. Barr has returned to his home at Citv Island for 
the winter. 


The Capabilities of Small Yachts. 


WE continue below the republication of the very in- 
teresting discussion of this important subject, from the 
Field’ As a matter of vital interest to all cruising 
yachtsmen and single-handers, we hope that our read- 
ers will feel inclined. to discuss it still further. The 
designing of a thoroughly stanch and seaworthy cruiser, 
capable of keeping the sea and of giving good living 
room to her crew, and at the same time a smart lively 
boat, and not a mere leewardly box, is one of the most 
interesting problems of yacht designing, especially when 
the fitting up to the best advantage of every inch of 
space is included. 

The discussion thus far has developed various views 
of the value of overhangs versus square ends, all types 
finding their warm advocates, but the happy mean for 
real sea-going will probably be found very far from the 
square stem or stern in the form of moderate over- 
hangs of the whaleboat type, giving long diagonals, an 
easy form, and ample buoyancy above water. There is 
littkle doubt that this type of boat is superior both to the 
squaresended craft with straight stem and bluff bows, and 
the racing type with excessive overhangs on each end. 


The question raised in your issues of Sept. 24 and Oct. 1, on 
the capabilities of small boats, is, in - humble opinion, of 
paramount importance to all yachtsmen. My experience of sailing 
began with a small deck boat about 17ft. long, with a cutter 
rig. In this craft I knocked about the lower reaches of the 
Thames for a season. The following year I had a 3-tonner, but 
still I was ambitious for a boat which could stand almost any 
weather that one is likely to encounter on our east and southeast 
coasts. As this boat did not answer my requirement, I sold her 
some time before the close of the season, and then spent my 
leisure in going from one yacht yard to another. I visited the 
whole of the yards inside the Solent, and then up as far as 
Brightlingsea, for the ideal cruiser. I came across many that 
would answer my purpose, but there was invariably some draw- 





back, and I bad almost made we my mind that, to get the boat ~ 


I wanted, I should be compel to go to the expense of build- 
ing; but when I asked a a builder the probable cost, I 
was winded on the spot at his reply. Luckily, however, an agent, 
just at the right time, sent me particulars of a boat which he 
thought would suit. : 

I went down to the fort where the boat was lying, and at once 
saw she was the craft I wanted; mes measurement, she 
worked out at 8 tons. Her length over all was 30ft., 26ft. l.w.l., and 

t. 3in. beam, and cutter rigged. . 

A few days jater she became mine, and I shall not easil forget 
the satisfaction I had when we brought her round to the Thames, 

Her draft was 5ft. 3in., which gave comfortable head room. 
The cabin was about 9ft. long and 9ft. wide, giving plenty of 
room to move about in. : : P- 

The gunwales were only 4in. high, provided freely with scup- 

s, so that when under way the water simply washed over 


er. 
Of course the proof of the pudding is in the sating. To look 
at from the shore she looked an ideal cruiser, but the primary 
consideration was what would she be like under canvas wel! down 
Channel. : 

To find out from one’s own personal experience is, I think, 
erefore I resolved to bring her up to the 
any extra hands. 
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On the day we .round the North Foreland in a 
brutal aes os ide rips, and bei 
we were scu ohne with doublesected sail, on B fore- 
sail and storm j water lly cdme over the bows 
simply in tons, but owing to the low bulwarks simply rushed 
over the sides, back from whence it came. Instead of a fair 
wind, it was a dead ay os ole of the day to Queensborough. 
Tack after tack we made, and the wind and tide contested every 
foot of the way. After a the tiller I dived below for 
a Test, and lay for some time to the wind howling through 
the shrouds,, and then off into a soun . I must 
have slept about three hours, when I awoke and found by 
smoaglld by c victoas ticking er Uc hee olan en n't 
m ya at : ing on dec! 
found that there was less force in ‘and our port of desti- 
nation was in sight 


the wind 
ight. When at anchor that evening I took u the 
floorboards of the coches to see what wat in her, and was 
delighted to find that there was scarcely ul of sea water. 
A water breaker which had broken accounted for the rest. 
I have had a good sins Saniees off the Forelands this year, 
but none so severe as one just related. 

Looking back over the cruises of this year, I cannot but feel 
Satisfied, as well as confident, that a boat well built and well 
handled can-hold her own in almost any weather. 

The recent contest on the Medway, between the Maid of Kent 
and the Irex, contains food for ample reflection for yachtsmen 
generally. In conclusion, I am decidedly of opinion that there 
-is a large field open for builders if they can turn out cruisers 
of the above type, or, say, a shade larger, giving a length over all 
of 36ft., 30ft. on the water length, beam 9ft. 3in., ft 5ft.3in. These 
dimensions would give a large forecastle and two cabins, with 
a cockpit amply | ient for working her. With a schooner bow 
and an elliptical: counter such a boat would, I venture to assert, 
be one that any yachtsman would be proud of. 


Ernest A. Orr. 
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_.The letters which have agpeured in the Field under this head- 
ing, and the interesting editorial remarks on the subject, open 
up a wide area of discussion, in which I hope I may be per- 
mitted to join. 

Mr. Chatwin admirably sums up the three most urgently neces- 
sary points in the design of a yacht intended solely for cruising 
purposes; but I am not quite in agreement with him in making it 
an absolute rule that a small zens when caught must necessarily 
“run for it.” It all depends upon circumstances, and under 
some conditions good seamanship would dictate heaving to in 
preference; but, at any rate, it is desirable to be able to run 
successfully whenever necessary, and as*small craft are not otten 
queht very far. from shelter, it is. most usually resorted to. I do 

_ anticipate that any of your readers who have had much ex- 
perience at sea in small craft will deny that running a small 
yacht in’a heavy sea,even under the sn sail,is an anxiousand 
trying job, and if the correspondence should clear up any doubt- 
ful point in the design of cruising yachts, very much good will 
have been accomplished. 

With regard to counters—if the words quoted from “Yacht and 
Beat Sailing” be taken in their absolute and literal sense, i. e., 
“a short, neat counter’—I think there can be no question that 
stich an adjunct is most valuable in running. The kind of counter 
usually found on a racing yacht can hardly be accurately described 
as short; but even that is better than an absolutely square stern, 
although one would hardly put such a long tail on a small 
cruising yacht, and I doubt very much whether any form of 
counter and after body would run longer or more safely than the 
“unconventional” sharp stern form alluded to by Mr. Chatwin, 
if this were accompanied by a fairly long heal, and a nicely 
rounded off forefoot of not much more than half the depth of the 
sternpost, and a sufficiently large rudder. 

“Broaching to,” that ever-present terror when running in a high 
sea, would not perhaps be entirely banished; but at any rate it 
would be removed to a safer distance. 

This pcene, Sem of stern, which, I think, was first intro- 
duced by myself for cruising purposes (the Jullanar possessed 
one years before, for measurement cheating purposes), very 
much approximates to what was known as the elliptical or round 
stern, which that veteran cruiser, Mr. McMullen, speaks so 
favorably of. His words are: ‘Having experienced the great 
discomfort of riding at anchor in rough weather in a boat 
with a long counter, I had the Sirius built with a round stern, 
which, although it was at the time considered an ugly innova- 
tion in yacht building, has since become common * * the 
long overhang stern * * is an excrescence and a nuisance 
in seagoing vessels, where comfort and safety are of more import- 
ance t elegance.” 

On turning to the plates in his book “Down Channel,” which 

ive outline views of the different cruisers he built, it will be 
ound that the overhang aft of Sirius, 11 tons, was only 3ft.; and 
that of the Orion, 185 tons, but .» While the Leo, his first 
yacht, although only . over all, had 2ft. of overhang aft. It is 
probable that these yachts would nowadays be voted intolerably 
slow; but there is no denying their abilities as cruisers when 
handled by their owners. et, remarkable fact, the Procyon, a 
later boat still, and a single-hander, has a perfectly flat stern, and 
only 6in. more draft aft than forward! Evidently a “master” can 
cruise safely in a square-sterned boat; but that a “short, néat 
counter,” carrying out the body of the boat, would have been a 
‘Vast improvement, it is hardly possible to deny, with out present 
knowledge of form. 

The limits of overhang, both forward and aft, are practically 
decided by the form of midship section. It is only the flat- 
floored, we vars bulb-keeler that can take unlimited overhang. 
With the full, body necessary in a cruising model, it is not 
very easy to oveltnoet the mark if the design is kept fair, even 
with a large amount of cutaway forward, though this feature, car- 
ried to excess, is one of the causes of unsatisfactory behavior, 
when hove to, which a designer of experience would know. how to 
avoid, without actually in ulging in a “square toe,” and given, 
say, 36ft. as extreme over all leggth, a more satisfactory and 
actually larger cruiser could be designed with 3ft. overhang for- 
ward, and 4ft. or 5ft. aft, than one with a straight stem and an 
8ft. counter, the greater part of the after end of which would be 
useless, and therefore, as Mr. McMullen dubbs it, an ‘“ex- 

ce. 


crescen 

Although “converted” lifeboats are often made into fairly suc- 
cessful and safe cruisers, they @an be at best but makeshifts, cost- 
ing nearly as much in the end as would a properly designed and 
built cruiser, in which one could obtain far more comfort and 
an exact disposition of the centers necessary to successful per- 
formance in all weathers, in addition to the very valuable amount 
of surplus buoyancy gained by judicious overhang fore and aft. 

Mr. Chatwin may be glad to hear that the unconventional sharp 


.stern, which he evidently approves of, is rapidly coming into favor 


in the small class of cruisers now known as canoe-yachts. Several 
are being built in England and America, and I am at present en- 
gaged upon the designs of two others which will be afloat next 


summer, ALBERT STRANGE. 
Scarborough, Oct. 15. 


In the discussion about designs for seaworthy yachts, and even 
in editorial paragraphs on that subject, certain misl ding defini- 
tions have crept in, which may prove to be hurtful. 

The controversy centers on the value in strong weather of over- 
hang, either forward or aft, or at both ends. The Field, im an 
earlier si of the discussion, took the view that “over at 
either end was of great value in a sea, and any one who 
ever been caught in a blow in a square-sterned craft would rec- 
ognize the use of the counter, either for running or jamming 
the wind in a heave-to.” . 

It has been my lot to have watched both experiments in both 

I dissent from the implied conclusion. 
y is, in effect, what is the length of a vessel? 
Compactness of hull in all directions facilitates construction, 
docking, storing and swinging, and is therefore desi For 


in the ends, which comes to play at high rates 
ee tone aie oat pea clean the overhang 
ends are in fact length, but not < : 
Any naval architect I -imagine, design his waterline 
the fall length of the hull no of. measurement were 
thereby incurred, and if the of fashion were neglected. 
If noses and tails are of greater vane St. Staging: than 
length, logically it would improve of a suc- 
Gpeerrees St et Se end till the 
ideal shape were A cutter scientific: 
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